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EDUCATIONAL  TRENDS  IN  CHILD  GROWTH  AND 

DEVELOPMENT 

,  Annie  Dolman  Inskeep 

Dr.  Infkeep  is  director  of  adjustment  toork  and  counselor  at  the  Washington  School, 
Berkeley,  California,  and  author  of  ^'Teaching  Dull  and  Retarded  Children'*  and  “Child 

Adjustment." 


WHERE  once  only  a  chosen  few 
attempted  to  define  education 
in  terms  of  its  Latin  root,  to¬ 
day  every  man  and  woman  on  Main 
Street  has  a  ready-made  definition. 

In  a  land  pledged  to  give  everyone  an 
education,  and  yet  where  the  social 
order  is  swarming  with  the  partially 
adjusted  there  is  apt  to  be  a  wide 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  edu¬ 
cation  really  is.  There. is  probably  a 
still  greater  difference  of  opinion  as 
^  to  what  education  should  do  for  the 
individual  on  whom  it  is  tried. 

Out  of  the  sea  of  discussion  about 
education  one  thing,  in  recent  years, 
has  risen  clearly  to  the  surface.  Edu¬ 
cation  is  life.  It  is  not  a  weary 
preparation  in  learning  how  to  live. 

It  is  living  to  the  full  each  step  of  the 
way.  It  is  not  living  unto  one’s  self 
alone;  it  is  living  as  a  useful  member 
of  society.  There  is  no  progress  for 
an  isolated  individual.  Each  man 
moulds  his  fellow  man  and  in  no  small 
‘degree  the  child  is  moulded  by  adults 
as  well  as  by  other  children.  Educa- 

_ tion  must  make  the  child  at  all  times 

an  integral  part  of  the  social  unit.  In 
order  to  do  this  it  must  function,  not 
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in  the  hit-or-miss  fashion  of  the  past, 
but  with  all  cylinders  in  perfect  align¬ 
ment.  It  must  develop  the  child  phys¬ 
ically,  mentally,  and  emotionally  so 
that  he  can  make  use  of  every  aid 
within  the  field  dominated  by  his 
mind.  As  someone  has  well  said, 
“The  man  is  best  educated  who  best 
knows  how  to  solve  his  life  problems 
drawing  on  every  resource  everywhere 
that  can  help  him  in  that  solution.” 

Why  Educate  All  Children? 

The  student  who  fails  to  make  the 
necessary  life  adjustments  in  college 
is  usually  the  one  who  failed  to  get 
his  best  education  in  earlier  years, 
who  had  not  learned  how  to  live. 
Strewn  along  the  educational  highway 
of  the  elementary,  the  high  schools, 
and  the  colleges  are  enough  of  these 
wrecked  lives  so  that  the  public  is  con¬ 
fronted  in  yellow  journals  and  staid 
magazines  by,  “What  is  the  matter 
with  education  ?”  The  easiest,  most 
pocket  comforting  answer  seems  to  be, 
“We  are  educating  too  many.” 

If  it  could  be  proved  that  all  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  poor  were  too  stupid  to 
profit  by  an  education,  or  that  all 
children  of  fathers  in  a  certain  trade 
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or  of  a  given  race  were  feeble-minded  only  places  where  forced  attendance  is 
it  might  be  justifiable  to  exclude  such  legal.  All  must  attend  school  because 
children  from  school.  Even  so,  those  the  right  kind  of  education  will  enable 
who  excluded  them  would  be  more  children  to  adjust  themselves  in  the 
injured  than  the  excluded.  As  it  is,  ^  best  possible  manner  of  life.  If  they 
no  one  stratum  of  society,  no  trade,  fail  signally  in  this  adjustment  they 
or  race  but  has  ita  modicum,  be  it  ever  must  go  to  jail.  With  education  com- 
so  modest,  of  genius  and  a  pro|X)rtion  pulsorv,  the  attendance  is  no  longer 
of  those  with  fair  attainments.  In  limited  to  children  from  educated 
teaching  the  children  of  today  we  are  homes,  to  those  desiring  an  education, 
placing  our  brand  upon  the  adults  of  or  to  those  capable  of  taking  what  has 
tomorrow.  The  little  son  of  the  junk  generally  been  called  an  education, 
man  may  be  our  president  thirty  or  All,  the  bright,  the  dull,  those  thirst- 
forty  years  hence.  The  destiny  of  a  ing  for  knowlwlge,  those  hating  to  go 
world  may  hang  on  the  kind  of  edu-  to  school,  the  child  of  the  newly  ar- 
cation  we  are  giving  him  today.  rived  immigrant,  the  descendant  of 

In  an  interview  with  President  little  Mayflower  band,  all  must  go 
Coolidge  on  his  return  from  a  sum-  ^  school.”^  If  we  could  find  out  how 
mer  vacation  the  question  of  educat-  child’s  body,  mind  and  emotions 

ing  all  children  came  up  and  the  Presi-  differ  from  an  adult’s,  how  they  de¬ 
dent  said,  “^[y  own  opinion  is  that  as  into  the  adult  stage,  and  how 

many  bo^-s  and  girls  as  possible  ought  should  l)e  cared  for  during  school 

to  have  a  college  education  whether  yoars  so  that  problems  of  discipline, 
they  intend  to  follow  a  professional  failure  of  promotion,  nervous  break- 
career  or  not.  I  think  one  of  the  mis-  downs,  and  general  maladjustment 
takes  lies  in  thinking  that  because  a  niay  be  prevented,  then  education 
-boy  or  girl  has  a  college  education  he  ^ou\d  become  synonymous  with  life  at 
or  she  must  therefore  seek  a  profes-  flood  tide. 

sional  career.  It  is  my  observation  This  newer  idea  of  education  is  only 
that  in  large  cities  the  legal  profession  poing  to  function  when  home,  school 
especially  is  over-manned,  so  that  and  society  co-operate  in  seeing  that 
many  wung  men  are  doing  a  very  every  child  enjoys  the  best  physical, 
small  practice  and  are  receiving  a  mental,  and  emotional  health  that  can 
very  small  compensation./  A.  college  possibly  b(*  his.  Step  by  step  along 
education  ought  to  fit  a  naan  or  woman  the  way  his  growth  and  development 
to  be  content  in  any  occupation  be-  must  be  taken  into  account  and 
cause  it  enlarges  the  capacity  for  en-  planned  for.  It  must  enter  into  home 
“■joyment  of  the  intellectual  and  spir-  feeding,  into  school  grading,  into  com- 
itual  side  of  life.  It  seems  to  me  that  munity,  athletics.  Education  then 
a  man  with  a  college  education  and  will  consist  in  guiding  growth  and 
an  artisan’s  income  would  be  almost  development. 

in  an  ideal  position.”*  The  child  who  is  unadjusted  physi- 

“The  school  and  the  jail  are  the  cally,  mentally,  or  emotionally,  is  a 

1  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  p.  6.  Sept.  23,  1926,  interview  by  Bruce  Barton. 

2  Inskeep,  Annie  Dolnan,  ‘‘Child  Adjustment  in  Relation  to  Growth  and  Development. 
D.  Appleton  and  Company,  1930. 
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potential  community  menace  and  ex¬ 
pense.  Child  adjustment  formerly 
was  largely  the  work  of  the  home  and 
the  church.  In  this  era  of  radical 
readjustments  the  church  has  lost  the 
power  to  say  “Thou  shalt”  and  is  only 
just  learning  graciously  to  say  “If  you 
will.”  The  home  with  its  apartment 
house  congested  quarters,  its  absence 
of  purposeful  household  tasks,  and  its 
financial  stress  and  strain  is  fast  los¬ 
ing  its  hold  on  the  child.  Today  as 
never  before  compulsory  education 
must  be  the  dragnet  that  will  catch  all 
in  its  meshes  and  bring  them  to  the 
shores  of  socially  adjusted  living. 

School  an  Artificial  Environment 

*  Now  that  children  must  go  to  school 

^it  becomes  increasingly  important  to 
make  school  the  very  best  place  the 
child  could  be.  School  at  its  best  is 
an  artificial  environment  in  which  to 
grow  a  human  body.  School  years  are 
pre-eminently  the  years  of  growth. 
The  baby  wild  bird  when  caged  ceases 
finally  to  fret  his  wings  against  the 
wires  and  eats,  drinks,  and  even  sings 
with  a  fair  show  of  contentment.  It 
is  only  when  he  is  turned  loose  that 
we  find  him  less  strong  of  wing,  less 
able  to  provide  for  himself  in  what'‘ 
should  be  a  bird’s  natural  habitat. 
Confinement  in  school  represses  mus¬ 
cular  freedom.  In  its  train  follow 
the  host  of  respiratory,  digestive  and 
nervous  diseases  that  afflict  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  today;  ^lany  of  them  reach 
manhood  and  womanhood  bearing  the 
stigmata  of  indoor  sedentary  confine¬ 
ment. 

The  death  rate  among  school  chil¬ 
dren,  health  conditions  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  and  end  of  the  school  year,  spe¬ 
cific  disease  conditions,  such  as  curva¬ 


ture  of  the  spine,  change  of  appetite 
during  the  school  term,  blood  counts 
before  and  after  examinations  and  be¬ 
fore  and  after  vacations,  the  depres¬ 
sive  effects  of  school  work,  and  the 
cumulative  effects  of  fatigue  have  all 
been  the  subjects  of  investigations  in 
Europe  during  the  last  four  decades. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  side-lights 
on  the  detrimental  effects  of  schooling 
considers  the  effect  of  occidental  high¬ 
er  education,  as  practiced  in  Japan. 
In  the  army  examinations  many  more 
physical  defects  were  found  in  those 
who  had-  gone  longer  to  school  and 
as  Dr.  Misawa  points  out,’  “most 
conspicuous  w^ere  defects  and  disor-^ 
ders  that  can  be  attributed  to  the 
sedentary  or  other  unhygienic  condi¬ 
tions  of  school  life.”  Large  numbers 
of  the  college  Japanese  were  found  to 
be  suffering  from  eye,  ear,  feet,  spine, ' 
nerve,  digestive,  respiratory,  and  cir¬ 
culatory  diseases,  while  those  who  had 
not  attended  higher  schools  were  com¬ 
paratively  free  from  these  troubles. 
But  even  at  that  Dr.  Misawa  thinks 
that  the  possibilities  of  increased 
growth  in  height  and  other  advantages 
of  education  offset  the  ill-effects  of 
confinement. 

Conditions,  both  in  Europe  and  the 
United  States,  are  improving.  Open- 
air  schools,  sunshine  classes,  better 
ventilation,  heating,  lighting,  seating, 
more  free  play,  and  less  rigid  class¬ 
room  discipline  all  tend  to  render  the 
school  environment  less  artificial.  Can 
the  condition  ever  be  entirely  over¬ 
come  while  giving  compulsory  educa¬ 
tion  to  the  masses  ?  How  can  we  take 
from  the  process  its  mechanical  meth¬ 
ods?  Individualize  instruction,  cry 
many.  Socialize  the  process,  claim 


t  Misawa,  Tadasu,  “A  Few  Statistical  Facts  from  Japan."  Pedagogical  Seminary,  p.  108. 
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others.  “Fit  the  school  to  the  child” 
became  a  slogan.  Let  the  child  do  as 
he  pleases  so  long  as  he  is  happy,  is 
the  latest  word.  These  all  have  their 
good  points  but  all  fall  short  of  turn¬ 
ing  out  a  four^uare  human  being. 
The  mentality  has  too  often  been  the 
chief  concern.  The  physical  and  social 
sides  have  been  cared  for  with  but 
little  heed  to  the  laws  of  child  growth 
while  toward  the  emotional,  like  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  was  a  policy  of 
“Keep  your  hands  off.” 

The  school  probably  always  will  be 
a  more  or  less  artificial  environment 
in  which  to  repress  an  organism  that 
inherited  from  ages  long  past  compara¬ 
tive  freedom  from  indoor  sedentary 
confinement.  But  school  is  not  the 
only  such  place  today.  The  modem 
home,  the  yardless,  barnless,  atticless 
place  called  an  apartment  does  not 
approach  for  natural  child  culture  pur¬ 
poses  the  old-time  farm.  When  the 
taskmaster  was  not  too  hard  the  child, 
body,  mind  and  spirit,  grew  so  unham¬ 
pered  that  it  is  no  wonder  that  a  stu¬ 
dent  from  across  the  Pacific  when  he 
was  asked  for  the  life  of  a  famous 
New  England  author  said,  “I  not 
study  that  one,  but  I  suppose  from 
other  case  that  he  was  humble  poor 
boy,  bora  on  rock  farm  in  New  Eng¬ 
land.  lie  live  much  out  door  and  talk 
with  tree  and  bird.  Latterly  he  go  to 
college  because  he  like  to  study.” 

The  Task  and  the  Opportunity 

“If  a  superior  power  should  deal 
with  man  as  man  deals  with  domestic 
animals  no  doubt  great  improvement 
could  be  effected  in  the  breed.”*  As 
it  is  there  has  been  no  perceptible  im¬ 
provement  in  human  heredity  in  his¬ 
toric  times.  The  ancient  Greek  statues 


still  represent  the  modem  ideal  of  the 
human  form.  We  are  not  producing, 
with  all  of  our  education  of  the 
masses,  more  outstanding  geniuses  per 
population,  than  certain  sections  of 
the  world  did  2500  years  ago.  Attica, 
which  was  smaller  than  Rhode  Island, 
in  the  two  centuries  from  500  to  300 
B.  C.,  produced  twenty-five  illustrious 
men,  men  whosp  names  have  come 
down  all  the  centuries  and  stand  out 
today  on  the  pages  of  history. 

The  germ  plasm  of  the  ages  is  all 
with  which  we  have  to  work.  The 
school  must  take  the  child  “as  is,”  no 
return  if  he  is  damaged  goods,  or  a 
misfit.  The  tall,  the  short,  the  fat, 
the  lean,  the  nervous,  the  phlegmatic, 
the  bright,  the  dull,  come  trooping  in¬ 
to  the  kindergarten  doors.  Inexorable 
as  fate,  heredity  hands  out  the  results 
of  age-old  matings  and  the  school’s 
task  is  to  enable  each  and  all  to  reach 
the  highest  possible  level  of  all-around 
attainment. 

The  moat  marvelous  thing  in  the 
past  history  of  American  public  school 
education  is  that  so  many  have  sur¬ 
vived  its  artificial,  leveling  process. 
All  started  tt)  school  at  six,  all  of  the 
same  grade  sat  in  the  same-sized  seats, 
and  studied  the  same  lessons,  and 
often  were  punished  en  masse  for  the 
same  faults.  For  years  physicians 
have  recognized  differences  in  chil¬ 
dren’s  bodily  growth  and  functioning, 
dentists  have  written  articles  on  the 
varied  times  of  the  eruption  of  the 
teeth,  research  students  have  standard¬ 
ized  mental  tests,  and  mental  hygien¬ 
ists  have  classified  emotional  disturb¬ 
ances,  but  parents  and  teachers  have 
all  too  often  cared  for  little  else  than 
good  marks  in  lessons  and  deportment. 


4  Conklin,  Edwin  O.,  "Heredity  and  Environment,”  p.  410.  Princeton  University  Presa,  1915. 
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Today  the  more  or  less  scientific 
literature  about  the  human  body  is  be¬ 
ing  dressed  up  in  the  language  of  the 
people.  Best  sellers  are  dealing  with 
biological  facts,  magazines  print  arti¬ 
cles  on  the  more  scientific  aspects  of 
mental  development.  Parents  and 
educators  are  awakening  to  the  vital 
need  of  studying  the  many-sided 
growth  of  the  child.  As  this  interest 
increases  they  are  going  to  watch  for 
too  rapid  growth,  too  slow  growth,  for 
signs  of  one-sided  mental  development 
^and  for  symptoms  of  emotional  con¬ 
flicts  and  nervous  breakdowns.  In¬ 
stead  of  looking  at  growth  of  bones 
and  development  of  internal  organs  as 
interesting  facts  the  layman  now  be¬ 
gins  to  recognize  their  bearing  on  the 
correct  adjustment  of  the  child’s  life. 
The  child  in  the  future  will  not  be 
thought  of  as  a  finished  product  in  the 
miniature,  but  as  a  chameleon  biped, 
ever  changing,  ever  taking  color  from 
his  surroundings.  The  study  of  his 
ever-changing  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment  will  be  most  intimately  wrapped 
up  with  the  task  of  solving  the  prob¬ 
lems  connected  with  progress  in  stud¬ 
ies,  adjustment  of  discipline  and  social 
and  industrial  orientation. 

There  are  no  “cure-alls”,  no  Pain¬ 
less  Parker  methods  for  accomplish¬ 
ing  this  task.  Each  child  grows  and 
develops  differently  from  every  other 
child.  The  middle  fifty  percent,  the 
so-called  average,  are  growing  and 
developing  very  much  in  the  way  we 


have  always  supposed  children  should. 
Of  the  other  fifty  percent  often  about 
forty  percent  are  not  reaching  this 
norm  but  are  not  always  recognized 
as  any  way  abnormal  because  child¬ 
hood  has  not  become  adept  in  analyz¬ 
ing  its  own  ills  and  like  old  Mammy 
Jane  “Enjoyin’  poo’  health,  thank 
you.”  These  children  are  just  poor 
enough  in  lessons  or  conduct  or  often 
both  to  be  like  hot  weather,  —  some^ 
thing  to  complain  about  but  no  use  to 
try  to  change  it.  The  last  ten  percent 
are  so  evidently  maladjusted,  so  evi¬ 
dently  ill  or  just  plain  bad  that  they 
often  fall  by  the  wayside,  and  finally 
are  cared  for  oflF  and  on,  by  sanitari¬ 
ums,  and  penal  institutions. 

Study  of  any  child  for  the  purpose 
of  finding  out  whether  all  of  his 
growth  is  contributing  in  the  greatest 
possible  measure  to  his  well-being  will 
repay  the  parent  or  teacher  a  hundred 
fold.  Especially  will  a  study  of  the 
forty  percent  of  those  with  potentially 
irregular  functioning  often  uncover 
the  cause  of  the  trouble.  “Once  diag¬ 
nosed,  faults  of  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment  elicit  understanding,  sympathy, 
and  help.  The  one-time  marplot  on 
the  otherwise  fair  day  in  the  home  or 
the  school  becomes  its  most  interest¬ 
ing  occupant,  because  he  presents  to 
teacher  and  parent  the  vital  and  ab¬ 
sorbing  task  of  scientifically  adjusting 
a  human  being  so  that  he  will  function 
normally  and  become  a  wellspring  of 
inspiration”®  to  every  other  misfit. 


5  Inskcep,  Annie  Dolman,  "Child  Adjustment  In  Relation  to  Growth  and  Development.' 
D.  Appleton  and  Company,  1930. 
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The  efforts  of  the  writer  to  estab¬ 
lish  sound  homeroom  practices  in 
his  own  school  brought  to  his 
attention  radical  differences  in  opinion 
as  to  the  place  of  the  homeroom  in  our 
educational  scheme  and  equally  diver¬ 
gent  practices  in  the  schools  which 
make  use  of  it.  A  study  was  under¬ 
taken,  whose  purpose  was  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  objectives,  organization  and 
activities  of  the  homeroom  in  the  high 
schools  of  Massachusetts,  with  some 
consideration  of  the  opinion  of  high 
school  principals  as  to  the  success  of 
•  such  a  program  in  their  schools. 

The  literature  on  the  subject  was 
first  consulted  in  an  effort  to  deter¬ 
mine  what,  if  any,  criteria  have  been 
established  by  educational  writers  by 
which  one  might  judge  the  homeroom 
program  of  any  given  school.  The 
writer  was  thus  enabled  to  formulate 
a  questionnaire  which  would  include 
most  of  the  stated  objectives,  types  of 
organization,  and  activities. 

A  five-page  questionnaire  was  sent 
to  all  the  high  schools,  250  in  number, 
which  were  listed  as  Public  High 
Schools  in  the  1934  Educational  Di¬ 
rectory  of  the  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  The  schools  included  are 
six-year,  four-year,  and  three-year,  or 
senior  high  schools.  The  question¬ 


naire  included  first  questions  as  to  the 
existence  of  a  homeroom  organization 
and  the  objectives  set  up  in  the  schools 
w’here  such  organizations  are  found. 
It  next  included  questions  intended  to 
furnish  data  on  the  organization  and 
administration  of  these  homerooms. 
Then  followed  a  series  of  questions 
intended  to  disclose  the  activities  car¬ 
ried  on,  and  finally  questions  as  to  the 
principal’s  opinion  of  the  success  or 
non-success  of  the  program  and  the 
reasons  therefor. 

A  few  of  the  more  significant  tables 
are  included  here  to  give  an  idea  of 
the  questions  asked  in  the  question¬ 
naire,  and  the  responses  received. 

Answers  were  received  from  184 
schools,  or  73.6  per  cent  of  the  total 
number.  The  largest  percentage  of 
replies  came  from  the  schools  of  over 
500  enrollment,  90  per  cent  of  these 
schools  returning  the  questionnaire. 

Table  I  shows  the  prevalence  of  the 
homeroom  organization  in  high  schools 
of  the  state.  Of  the  184  schools  re¬ 
turning  the  questionnaire,  86.9  per 
cent  have  something  which  they  call  a 
homeroom.  The  largest  percentage  is 
in  the  group  of  over  1000  enrollment, 
93.7  per  cent  having  such  a  form  of 
organization,  with  the  very  small 
schools  of  less  than  100  pupils  show¬ 
ing  between  75  and  80  per  cent. 
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Table  I 

Percentage  of  Schools  Which  Are 
Organized  into  Homerooms 


«i» 

c 

C  3 
¥ 

Number  of 

Schooln  Returning 
Questionnaire 

Number  of 

Schools  Reporting 

Homeroom 

Organization 

Percentage  of 
Schools  Reporting 
Homeroom 
Organisation 

1-50 

4 

3 

75.0 

51-100 

19 

15 

78.9 

101-200 

36 

29 

80.6 

201-500 

38 

34 

89.4 

501-1000 

39 

34 

87.1 

Over  1000 

48 

45 

93.7 

Total 

184 

160 

86.9 

The  objectives  for  which  the  home¬ 
rooms  in  these  160  high  schools  are 
organized  are  analyzed  in  Table  TT. 
Administrative  efficiency  appears  to 
be  a  common  purpose  for  all  but  a 
very  few  schools,  147,  or  91.9  per 
cent,  reporting  this  as  an  objective. 
It  is  the  only  objective  listed  by  27 
schools,  or  16.9  per  cent  of  the  total. 
Ko  other  objective  is  common  to  much 
more  than  half  of  the  schools  reportr 
ing,  orientation  in  school  life  and 
routine  being  highest  with  56.3  per 
cent,  closely  followed  by  personal  guid¬ 
ance  with  53.1  per  cent,  and  educa¬ 
tional  guidance  with  51.3  per  cent. 
Next  in  frequency  are  grouped  social 
guidance,  participation  in  school  citi¬ 
zenship,  moral  guidance,  health  guid¬ 
ance,  the  formulation  of  desirable  pub¬ 
lic  opinion,  vocational  guidance,  and 
recreational  or  leisure  time  guidance 
ranging  from  41.9  per  cent  for  the 
first  to  18.1  per  cent  for  the  last 
named.  Last  place  on  the  list  falls 
to  deliberate  attempts  to  enrich  the 
curriculum  in  other  respects  by  means 
of  homeroom  programs,  an  objective 


reported  by  only  12.5  per  cent  of  the 
total. 

Table  II 


The  Objectives  for  Which  Homerooms 
Are  Organized  in  160  High  Schools 


JO 

*  ^  8 

In 

lo 

Percentage 
of  Schools  1 

Adrainistrative  efficiency 
Orientation  in  school  life 

147 

91.9 

and  routine 

90 

56.3 

Personal  guidance 

85 

53.1 

Educational  guidance 

82 

51.3 

Social  guidance 

Ihipil  participation  in 

67 

41.9 

citizenship 

66 

41.2 

Moral  guidance 

62 

38.8 

Health  guidance 
Formulation  of  desirable 

50 

31.3 

public  opinion 

45 

28.1 

Vocational  guidance 
Hecreational  and  leisure 

43 

26.9 

guidance 

29 

18.1 

Curriculum  enrichment 

20 

12.5 

Table  III  lists  the  major  adminis¬ 
trative  functions  performed  in  the 
homerooms  in  160  high  schools,  ar¬ 
ranged  in  order  of  frequency. 

In  141  schools,  or  88.1  per  cent, 
the  checking  of  attendance  is  a  regu¬ 
lar  part  of  homeroom  procedure.  Next 
in  frequency  is  the  reading  of  group 
notices  from  the  office,  presumably  the 
daily  bulletin,  or  similar  communica¬ 
tions.  This  duty  is  performed  in  133 
schools,  or  83.1  per  cent.  Report 
cards  are  distributed  in  75  per  cent 
of  the  schools.  From  50  to  70  per 
cent  of  the  schools  reported  such  ac¬ 
tivities  as  obtaining  information  re¬ 
quested  by  the  office,  conveying  no¬ 
tices  for  the  office  to  individual  pupils, 
holding  subscription  drives,  perform¬ 
ing  registration  duties,  and  serving  as 
voting  places  for  class  and  school  of¬ 
ficers.  From  20  to  50  per  cent  re- 
IK)rted  the  distribution  of  textbooks 
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Table  III 

The  Administrative  Functions  Per¬ 
formed  in  the  Homerooms  in  160 
High  Schools,  Arranged  in  Order  of 
Frequency 


Number 
of  Schools 

Percentaffe 
of  Schools 

Checking  attendance 

Beading  group  notices  from 

141 

88.1 

the  office 

IS."! 

83.1 

Distributing  report  cards 
Obtaining  information  re- 

120 

75.0 

questeci  bj*  tbe  office 
Conveying  notices  from  the 

109 

68.1 

office  to  individual  pupils 
Holding  subscription  drives, 

103 

64.4 

etc. 

Performing  registration 
duties  at  the  beginning 

101 

63.1 

of  the  school  year 

Sei*ving  as  voting  places  for 

98 

61.3 

class  and  school  officers 
Registering  pupils  for  next 
year’s  classes 

Distributing  books  and 

9.1 

59.4 

79 

49.4 

supplies 

Recoiling  marks  on  the 

74 

46.3 

report  cards 

52 

32.5 

Health  inspections 

52 

32.5 

School  banking 

Recording  marks  on  office 

35 

21.9 

records 

32 

20.0 

Disclipinary  action 

29 

18.1 

find  supplies,  recording  marks,  health 
inspections,  and  school  banking  to  be 
homeroom  activities  in  their  schools. 
In  18.1  per  cent  of  the  schools  the 
homeroom  teacher  has  some  disciplin- 
arv  duties. 

Table  IV  shows  the  group  activities 
that  are  carried  on  in  the  homerooms 
of  Massachusetts  High  Schools.  Only 
two  activities  are  common  to  over  one- 
half  of  the  schools  reporting.  These 
are  discussions  of  curricular  offerings, 
with  63.1  per  cent,  and  explanation 
of  school  customs  and  regulations  with 
57.5  per  cent.  Higher  institutions, 
how  to  study,  manners  and  social  con¬ 
ventions,  citizenship  traits,  observance 


of  special  days  and  student  council 
legislation  come  in  for  consideration 
in  between  30  and  40  per  cent  of 
the  schools.  Character  traits  and  per¬ 
sonality,  programs  of  entertainment, 
budgeting  of  time,  vocational  oppor¬ 
tunities,  and  the  qualifications  of  a 
good  school  officer  claim  attention  in 
from  20  to  30  per  cent,  while  health 
problems,  leisure  time  opportunities, 
the  school  handbook,  thrift,  and  moral 

Table  IV  • 


The  Group  Activities  Carried  On  In 
The  Homerooms  of  160  High  Schools, 
Arranged  in  Order  of  Frequency 


JO 

$  ^ 
eS 

Ss  O 

i-f 

c  5 

4)  c; 
£:« 

M  O 

Discussion  or  explanation  of 
curricular  offerings 

101 

63.1 

Explanation  of  school  customs 
and  regulations  not  included 
in  such  a  handbook 

92 

57.5 

Discussion  of  higher  insti¬ 
tutions 

61 

38.1 

Discussion  of  how  to  study 

60 

37.5 

Discussions  of  manners  and 
social  conventions 

59 

36.9 

Discussion  of  citizenship 
traits 

58 

36.3 

Programs  in  observance  of 
special  days 

51 

31.9 

Discuasion  of  student 
council  legislation 

48 

30.0 

Discussion  of  character  traits 
and  personality 

40 

25.0 

Ph-ograms  of  entertainment 

39 

24.4 

Discussion  of  budgeting  time 

39 

24.4 

Discussion  of  vocational 
opportunities 

37 

23.1 

Discussion  of  qualifications 
of  good  school  officers 

35 

21.9 

Discussion  of  health  problems 

28 

17.5 

Discussion  of  leisure  time 
opportunities  of  the  school 

28 

17.5 

Study  of  school  handbook  or 
other  manual 

27 

16.9 

Discussion  of  thrift 

26 

16.3 

Discussion  of  leisure  time 
opportunities  of  the 
community 

20 

12.5 

Case  conferences  on  moral 
problems 

18 

11.3 

No  answer 

23 

14.4 

/ 
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problems  are  of  importance  in  from 
10  to  20  per  cent  of  the  schools. 

Table  V  reveals  only  one  topic  as 
a  common  basis  for  individual  coun¬ 
seling  in  one-half  of  the  schools,  65.6 
per  cent  reporting  conferences  on 
choice  of  subjects.  Next  in  order  are 
conferences  on  unsatisfactory  marks, 
held  in  45.6  per  cent  of  the  home¬ 
rooms.  Other  subjects  of  conferences 
in  order  of  frequency  are  subject 
changes,  higher  institutions,  moral 
and  social  problems,  pupil-teacher  ad¬ 
justment,  health  habits,  vocational 
plans,  leisure  time  activities,  and  ef¬ 
forts  at  vocational  placement. 

Table  V 

The  Types  of  Individital  Counseling 
Thai  Are  the  Responsihilities  of  the 
Homeroom  Teachers  in  160  High 
Schools,  Arranged  in  Order  of  Fre¬ 
quency 


Types  of  Counselint; 

Number 
of  Schools  , 

1 

1 

Percentage  | 
of  Schools  1 

Conferences  on  choice  of 

subjects 

105 

65.6 

Conferences  on  unsatisfactory 

marks 

73 

45.6 

Conferences  on  subject  changes  59 

36.9 

Conferences  on  higher  insti- 

tut  ions 

50 

31.3 

Conferences  on  moral  problems  44 

27.5 

Conferences  on  social  problems  43 

26.9 

Adjustments  between  pupils 

and  other  teachers 

40 

25.0 

Conferences  on  health  habits 

39 

24.4 

Conferences  on  vocational 

plans 

29 

18.1 

Conferences  on  recreational  or 

leisure  time  activities 

12 

7.5 

Definite  efforts  at  vocational 

placement 

8 

5.0 

No  answer 

30 

18.8 

Table  VI  shows  the  success  of  the 
homeroom  program  as  estimated  by 
160  principals.  Of  this  number,  19.6 
per  cent  reported  the  plan  to  be  very 


successful,  and  55  per  cent,  moder¬ 
ately  successful.  Although  none  con¬ 
siders  the  plan  definitely  unsuccessful, 
15  per  cent  have  doubts  as  to  its  efli- 
cacy,  while  19.4  per  cent  did  not  re¬ 
ply.  Some  of  the  answers  qualify  the 
statements  by  limiting  them  to  estima¬ 
tion  of  the  success  attained  in  the 
things  actually  attempted. 

Table  VI 


The  Success  of  Homeroom  Programs 
as  Estimated  by  the  Principals  of  160 
High  Schools 


Estimate  of  Success 

Number  of 

Principals 

ileportlnR 

This  Estimate 

Percentage 
of  Principals 
Reporting 

This  Estimate 

Verj’  successful 

17 

10.6 

Moderately  successful 

88 

55.0 

Doubtful 

24 

15.0 

Unsuccessful 

0 

0.0 

No  answer 

31 

19.4 

Total 

160 

100.0 

It  is  in  the  answers  to  the  request 
for  comments  that  one  is  likely  to  find 
a  hint  of  the  true  situation.  Although 
only  15  per  cent  of  the  principals 
reported  that  they  feel  the  program  to 
be  unsuccessful,  35  per  cent  made  com¬ 
ments  indicating  that  they  feel  that 
serious  difiiculties  stand  in  the  way 
of  carrying  out  homeroom  activities 
of  the  sort  generally  thought  of  in 
this  connection.  The  most  frequently 
mentioned  hindrances  to  such  a  pro¬ 
gram  were:  (1)  lack  of  time  for  the 
work  under  present  conditions,  (2) 
lack  of  available  time  on  the  part  of 
teachers  which  could  be  allotted  to 
such  a  purpose,  (3)  lack  of  training 
on  the  part  of  teachers,  and  (4)  lack 
of  interest  or  understanding  on  the 
part  of  teachers.  • 
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Summary 

The  development  of  the  piidance 
movement  in  education  has  unfolded 
to  educators  the  possibility  of  an  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  homeroom  into  some¬ 
thing  more  than  an  administrative 
unit. 

The  attitude  of  high  school  admin¬ 
istrators  toward  the  homeroom  has  de¬ 
veloped  along  two  lines,  one  that  guid¬ 
ance  is  a  task  for  specialists  and  can¬ 
not  be  entrusted  to  the  homeroom 
teacher,  the  other  that  the  homeroom 
teacher  is  in  a  strategic  position  which 
enables  him  to  function  effectively  in 
all  phases  of  guidance. 

Educators  taking  the  former  view¬ 
point  are  disposed  to  look  upon  the 
homeroom  as  almost  exclusively  an  ad¬ 
ministrative  unit.  Educators  taking 
the  latter  viewpoint  usually  consider 
the  objectives  of  the  homeroom  organ¬ 
ization  to  be 

a.  Administrative  eflSciency. 

b.  Guidance. 

c.  Pupil  participation  in  school 
citizenship. 

d.  Curriculum  enrichment. 

Among  the  Massachusetts  high 

schools,  over  86  per  cent  have  home¬ 
room  organizations.  These  seem  to 
fall  into  three  groups:  about  20  per 
cent  lise  the  homeroom  for  administra¬ 
tive  purposes  only;  about  50  per  cent 
have  fairly  definite  objectives  in  the 
direction  of  guidance  or  of  pupil  par¬ 
ticipation  in  school  citizenship,  or 
both,  in  addition  to  the  administrative 
purpose;  the  others  are  organized  pri¬ 
marily  for  administration  but  recog¬ 
nize  in  a  half-hearted  way  some  of 
the  other  objectives  advocated  by  writ¬ 
ers  on  the  subject.  Practically  all  use 
the  homeroom  as  an  administrative 
device,  and  scarcely  any  set  up  cur¬ 


riculum  enrichment  as  a  conscious 
objective. 

The  only  forms  of  guidance  appear¬ 
ing  among  the  objectives  of  one-half 
of  the  schools  or  over  are  orientation, 
personal  guidance,  and  educational 
guidance,  which  are  found  in  56.3  per 
cent,  53.1  per  cent,  and  51.3  per  cent, 
respectively.  Other  forms  of  guidance 
range  in  order  from  social  guidance 
in  41.9  per  cent  of  the  schools,  through 
moral  guidance  in  38.8  per  cent, 
health  guidance  in  31.3  per  cent,  and 
vocational  guidance  in  26.9  per  cent, 
to  recreational  guidance  in  18.1  per 
cent. 

Pupil  participation  in  school  citi¬ 
zenship  is  an  objective  in  41.2  per 
cent  of  the  schools. 

Neither  the  objectives  nor  the  ac¬ 
tivities  are  differentiated  for  different 
grades  in  three-fourths  of  the  schools. 

The  typical  homeroom  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  high  schools  is  a  group  of  30 
to  40  pupils  of  both  sexes  from  the 
same  grade,  arranged  alphabetically  in 
the  larger  schools,  and  frequently  by 
curriculums. 

It  is  presided  over  by  a  teacher  who 
remains  one  year  with  the  group  and 
who  in  about  half  the  schools  is  as¬ 
signed  for  the  following  year  to  an¬ 
other  group  of  the  same  grade.  In  a 
few  schools  the  same  teacher  is  kept 
with  the  group  throughout  its  entire 
school  career. 

In  practically  all  schools,  the  home¬ 
room  group  assembles  at  least  once 
daily  for  administrative  purposes. 
Slightly  over  one-half  of  the  schools 
have  a  homeroom  period  of  not  less 
than  20  minutes,  usually  between  35 
and  50  minutes,  which  comes  weekly 
cr  oftener,  in  some  schools  daily,  most 
frequently  at  the  beginning  of  the  day. 
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One-half  of  the  schools  have  home¬ 
room  officers,  the  most  common  being 
president,  vice-president,  secretary, 
treasurer,  and  representative  to  the 
student  council.  These  officers  usu¬ 
ally  serve  one  year. 

About  one-third  of  the  schools  make 
use  of  a  wide  variety  of  homeroom 
committees,  the  most  frequent  being 
those  for  special  programs,  good  house¬ 
keeping,  athletics,  and  social  activities. 

There  is  very  little  organized  plan¬ 
ning  of  homeroom  programs  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  high  schools.  Aside  from 
regulations  for  administrative  proce¬ 
dures  and  limited  suggestions  as  to 
other  activities  coming  from  the  prin¬ 
cipal’s  office,  the  task  is  largely  in  the 
hands  of  the  individual  teacher  with 
the  pupil  .seldom  sharing  in  such  plan¬ 
ning  as  is  done. 

The  administrative  duties  of  the 
homeroom  are  chiefly  the  routine  mat¬ 
ters  of  a  branch  office.  Most  common 
are  checking  attendance,  reading  bul¬ 
letins.  handling  report  cards,  securing 
information,  conducting  drives,  per^ 
forming  registration  duties,  and  hold¬ 
ing  elections,  these  being  found  with 
frequencies  ranging  from  88.1  per 
cent  for  the  first  to  50.4  per  cent  for 
the  last  mentioned.  N^umerous  other 
similar  activities  are  found  to  a  less 
degree. 

Group  discussion  on  all  phases  of 
guidance  work  are  held  with  varying 
frequency  in  different  schools,  the 
most  common  being  those  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  curriculum  offerings  and  school 
customs  and  regulations.  Even  these 
occur  in  less  than  two-thirds  of  the 
schools  reporting. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  schools  ex¬ 
pect  the  homeroom  teacher  to  hold  in¬ 


dividual  conferences  with  pupils  on 
their  choice  of  subjects  to  be  studied, 
and  in  nearly  one-half  of  the  schools 
the  homeroom  teacher  confers  with 
failing  pupils  on  the  matter  of  unsat¬ 
isfactory  marks.  Other  types  of  con¬ 
ferences  pointing  to  each  phase  of  the 
guidance  objective  are  held  to  a  less 
degree  in  different  schools. 

In  general,  there  seems  to  be  more 
feeling  of  responsibility  for  guidance 
in  those  things  which  affect  immedi¬ 
ately  the  pupil’s  official  school  rela¬ 
tionships  than  in  the  personal,  extra¬ 
curricular,  or  outside  activities  which 
may  be  part  of  the  real  business  of 
living. 

Competition  between  rooms  is  fre¬ 
quently  used  as  a  means  of  motiva¬ 
tion  in  one-half  of  the  schools  studied, 
particularly  in  attendance,  punctual¬ 
ity  and  financial  drives.  The  home¬ 
room  often  serves  also  as  a  basis  for 
intra-mural  athletic  competition. 

There  is  considerable  evidence  that 
principals  who  are  either  definitely  or 
half-heartedly  attempting  to  utilize 
the  possibilities  of  the  homeroom  are 
not  satisfied  with  the  results  obtained 
under  existing  conditions.  An  occa¬ 
sional  principal  seems  to  be  thor¬ 
oughly  satisfied  that  the  homeroom  is 
securing  the  desired  results  in  his 
school.  Those  who  feel  that  the  pos¬ 
sibilities,  outside  of  administration, 
are  extremely  limited  are  in  a  more 
contented  frame  of  mind.  Many  of 
them  have  located  the  guidance  func¬ 
tion  elsewhere  in  the  program  of  the 
school. 

There  seems  to  be  no  question  about 
the  responsibility  of  the  school  for  the 
guidance  of  its  pupils.  That,  today, 
is  taken  for  granted.  The  trouble¬ 
some  question  is  that  of  finding  the 
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right  method  of  performing  this  func¬ 
tion. 

It  is  probably  true  that  either  of 
the  two  methods  discussed  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  sound  provided  that  it  is  car¬ 
ried  out  according  to  a  systematic  and 
well-organized  plan.  Principals  should 
cease  to  hope  that  some  good  may  come 
out  of  the  homeroom  without  doing 
anything  about  it,  and  should  either 
abandon  any  effort  to  locate  the  guid¬ 
ance  responsibilities  here,  making  the 
homeroom  frankly  and  efficiently  an 
administrative  unit,  and  perhaps  a 
basis  of  representation  in  pupil  af¬ 
fairs,  or  he  should  definitely  and 
unmistakably  place  the  guidance  re¬ 
sponsibility  on  the  homeroom  teacher. 

In  the  former  case,  the  time  allot¬ 
ted  to  the  homeroom  should  be  reduced 
to  the  minimum  necessary  for  the  effi¬ 
cient  performance  of  the  duties  as¬ 
signed  to  it.  There  would  be  no  neces¬ 
sity  for  an  elaborate  set-up  of  officers 
or  committees.  If  the  latter  procedure 
is  adopted,  the  time  allotted  should  be 
adequate  for  the  task  to  be  done  and 
should  be  advantageously  situated  in 
the  schedule  with  nothing  being  al¬ 
lowed  to  interfere  with  its  functions. 

Teachers  under  such  a  system 
should  be  definitely  educated  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  philosophy  of  education 
underlying  the  plan  and  to  realize 
and  appreciate  its  possibilities.  They 


should  be  definitely  trained  in  the 
performance  of  the  duties  assigned  to 
them.  The  time  to  be  devoted  to  the 
work,  in  and  out  of  the  homeroom 
period,  should  be  a  regular  part  of  the 
teaching  load  and  other  duties  should 
be  scheduled  with  due  consideration 
for  this  part  of  the  burden. 

In  such  a  setting,  the  outcomes  ex¬ 
pected  should  be  clearly  defined  in 
terms  of  specific  objectives  to  be  at¬ 
tained.  Such  objectives  and  the  pro¬ 
cedures  to  be  used  in  attaining  them 
might  well  be  worked  out  in  advance 
by  committees  of  teachers  or  by  in¬ 
dividual  teachers  working  with  the 
approval  of  the  responsible  school  offi¬ 
cial,  just  as  plans  for  any  other  phase 
of  school  work  are  developed. 

It  is  not  intended  to  intimate  here 
that  homeroom  periods  can  be  reduced 
to  cut-and-dried  procedures  and  made 
effective.  Such  an  approach  might  be 
fatal  to  the  success  of  the  program. 
One  conclusion,  however,  to  be  drawn 
from  this  study  is  that  if  the  home¬ 
room  is  to  be  a  worthwhile  school 
unit,  the  homeroom  teacher  must  be 
made  to  see  the  need  and  the  purpose 
of  such  a  unit,  must  be  given  a  very 
definite  and  specific  job  to  do,  must 
be  allowed  time  to  plan  and  execute 
the  task,  and  may  then  properly  be 
held  strictly  to  account  for  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  duties  assigned. 
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The  Job  Counseling  Service  is  a 
project  undertaken  by  the  Boston 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Associa¬ 
tion  (Huntington  Avenue  Branch)  in 
the  conduct  of  which  numerous  com¬ 
munity  resources  have  been  tapped. 
Individuals  from  local  schools,  col¬ 
leges,  business,  industry  and  the  pro¬ 
fessions  have  given  greatly  of  their 
time  and  experience  to  the  project. 
Without  such  help,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  deal  intelligently  with 
the  thousand  or  more  men  who  have 
been  enrolled  in  the  various  job  coun¬ 
seling  groups  during  the  past  two 
years.  The  project,  in  its  present 
form,  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  work  of 
the  Vocational  Guidance  Department 
of  the  Branch  during  the  past  six 
years. 

During  the  progress  of  any  one  of 
the  job  counseling  groups,  just  over 
one  hundred  volunteers  gave  of  their 
services.  This  type  of  volunteer  work 
consists  of  that  done  by  lecturers  in 
the  evening  meetings,  by  speakers  and 
group  leaders  in  the  afternoon  occupa¬ 
tional  information  meetings,  by  those 
administering,  correcting  and  scoring 
tests  and  a  group  of  counselors,  some 
sixty  in  number. 

Certain  facts  stand  out  very  clearly 
with  reference  to  the  thousands  of 
young  men  who  have  come  seeking  aid 
during  the  last  few  years.  Practically 
all  are  searching  for  work.  A  great 
majority  have  sensed  the  need  of  de¬ 


veloping  a  life  career  plan  of  some 
sort.  There  is  definite  evidence  of 
constantly  lowering  individual  morale 
resulting  from  an  increasing  feeling 
of  unacceptability.  In  many  cases 
there  is  definite  evidence  of  a  sense  of 
being  unwanted.  Many  of  the  young 
men  lately  graduated  from  colleges 
and  universities  have  met  conditions 
totally  different  from  those  to  which 
they  had  been  accustomed  during 
their  four  or  more  years  of  college 
work.  During  that  period,  many  of 
them  had  a  wholesome  feeling  of  ac¬ 
ceptability,  educationally  and  voca¬ 
tionally,  at  least  in  the  cases  of  those 
who  had  helped  to  defray  school  ex¬ 
penses  by  outside  work.  After  leaving 
college  they  entered  areas  and  met 
conditions  where  they  were  not  accept¬ 
able,  vocationally,  where  such,  train¬ 
ing  as  they  had  received  seemed  of 
little  value. 

This  sort  of  unacceptability,  social 
and  vocational,  brought  in  its  train 
methods  of  thinking  and  appraisal 
quite  inadequate  to  bring  about  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  individual  problems.  The 
thinking  of  young  men  became  viscous. 
Intelligent  self-analysis  became  diffi¬ 
cult  and  well-nigh  impossible.  In 
like  manner,  analysis  of  economic  con¬ 
ditions  and  work  possibilities  became 
increasingly  difficult.  The  need  for 
guidance  became  overwhelmingly  ap¬ 
parent  and  the  job  counseling  project 
grew  into  being  enlisting  in  its  work 
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the  best-trained  men  in  the  com¬ 
munity. 

The  main  principles  of  the  service 
are  as  follows: — 

(1)  To  help  young  men  to  under¬ 
stand  themselves  better,  especially 
with  reference  to  vocational  assets  and 
liabilities.  In  order  that  members  in 
the  group  might  be  homogeneous,  en¬ 
rollment  was  limited  to  those  who  had 
ocmpleted  high  school  w’ork  and  were 
between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and 
thirty-five. 

(2)  To  aid  young  men  to  under¬ 
stand  better  economic  and  social  con¬ 
ditions. 

(3)  To  bring  about  a  sense  of 
heightened  morale  and  social  and  vo¬ 
cational  acceptability  by  means  of  ref¬ 
erence  of  individual  members  of  the 
group  to  trained,  intelligent  and  sym¬ 
pathetic  counselors. 

(4)  To  aid  young  men  to  better 
their  job-finding  techniques. 

(5)  Xot  only  is  there  evidence  of 
a  lack  of  clarity  of  thinking  of  unem¬ 
ployed  young  men  but  there  is  like¬ 
wise  definite  evidence  of  lack  of  physi¬ 
cal  hardness  sufficient  to  permit  young 
men  to  carry  on  the  activity  of  the  job 
of  finding  work.  With  this  thought 
in  mind,  each  member  of  the  group 
has  been  granted  membership  in  the 
Y.  ]\r.  C.  A.  in  order  that  he  may  not 
only  have  the  benefit  of  a  medical  and 
physical  examination,  but  may  make 
use  of  the  other  various  facilities  of 
the  organization. 

In  order  to  meet  the  above  objec¬ 
tives,  the  program  was  set  up  with 
five  essential  elements.  The  first  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  project  was  a  group  of 
six  evening  meetings,  each  addressed 
by  an  outstanding  leader  in  his  field, 
which  had  for  their  purpose  the  ori¬ 


entation  of  the  individual  member  of 
the  group  and  served  as  background 
material  as  the  individual  progressed 
in  the  course.  The  second  element  of 
the  project  w’as  a  group  of  some  dozen 
or  more  afternoon  m(‘etings  dealing 
with  different  types  of  occupations, 
business,  industrial  and  professional. 
The  third  element  was  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  testing  program  touching  upon 
school  ability,  vocational  aptitudes, 
occupational  interests,  social  behavior 
patterns  and  personality  traits.  The 
fourth  element  of  the  project  centered 
about  the  reference  of  each  young  man 
in  the  group  to  a  capable  counselor. 
The  fifth  element  was  the  granting  of 
membership  in  the  ‘Y’. 

Evening  Meetings^. 

The  six  evening  meetings  w’ere  given 
over  a  two  weeks’  period  and  are  re¬ 
peated  five  times  each  year.  The  aver¬ 
age  attendance  at  these  meetings  is 
about  one  hundred  young  men.  The 
aim  of  the  first  meeting  is  to  give  the 
class  a  general  philosophy  of  the  work¬ 
ing  of  our  present  economic  system 
and  the  lecture  is  given  by  a  professor 
of  distribution.  The  purpose  of  the 
second  lecture  is  to  aid  young  men  to 
discover  their  vocational  and  personal 
assets.  The  third  lecture,  given  by  a 
physician,  ]X)int8  out  the  necessity  for 
individuals  to  keep  in  trim  physically 
as  well  as  mentally  during  periods  of 
unemplo_%Tnent.  The  fourth  lecture, 
on  IIow’  to  Choose  an  Occupation,  em¬ 
phasizes  the  necessity  of  career  plan¬ 
ning.  The  fifth  lecture,  also  given  by 
a  physician,  aims  to  make  clear  the 
place  and  importance  of  personality 
traits  in  vocational  adjustment  while 
the  sixth  and  last  of  the  evening  meet¬ 
ings  points  out  the  various  methods  a 
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young  man  should  choose  today  in 
locating  a  job. 

Afternoon  Occupational  Infomia- 
iion  Meetings  —  After  a  careful  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  business,  industrial  and 
professional  field  of  workers,  a  group 
of  a  dozen  or  so  men  were  selected  to 
lead  the  afternoon  occupational  infor¬ 
mation  meetings.  The  men  were  se¬ 
lected  as  leaders  not  alone  on  the  basis 
of  success  in  their  particular  field  of 
work,  but  mainly  because  of  their 
teaching  attributes.  These  meetings 
are  conducted  very  informally  with  an 
average  attendance  between  twenty 
and  thirty  young  men.  (I  should  note 
here  that  attendance  at  the  evening 
meetings  is  more  or  less  compulsory, 
whereas  individuals  elect  those  occu¬ 
pational  information  groups  which 
they  desire  to  attend.)  Naturally  in 
some  cases  young  men  attend  all  meet¬ 
ings  whereas  in  other  cases  where  vo¬ 
cational  interests  are  fairly  well  de¬ 
fined  the  young  men  narrow  their  se¬ 
lections.  Each  of  these  meetings  is 
one  hour  in  length.  The  speaker,  as 
a  rule,  takes  some  thirty  minutes  for 
presentation  of  his  subject  and  the 
meeting  is  then  thrown  open  for  ques¬ 
tions. 

There  has  developed  during  the  last 
year  considerable  interest  among  the 
young  men  in  discussing  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  developing  a  workable  phil¬ 
osophy  of  life.  To  satisfy  this  need, 
an  hour  has  been  devoted  during  each 
course  for  that  purpose  and  there  has 
developed  a  permanent  group  made 
up  of  members  of  the  various  groups 
who  meet  at  bi-weekly  intervals  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  question  of  life  philosophy 
and  life  planning.  This  group  meets 
under  the  leadership  of  the  writer. 


The  meeting  centers  around  a  discus¬ 
sion  based  upon  the  following  state¬ 
ment  of  the  writer's  philosophy: 

I  am  a  personality,  part  of  a  divine 
plan  of  creation. 

I  am  a  growing  personality,  never 
static,  alw’ays  in  process  of  change. 

I  am  a  changing  personality,  not 
merely  a  passive  recipient  of  changes, 
but  an  active  bringer  about  of  changes. 

I  am  a  doing  personality,  not  a  be- 
ing  personality. 

I  am  a  choosing  personality, 
equipped  to  set  purposeful  goals. 

My  growth  will  take  place  in  the 
direction  of  the  things  I  choose  to  do, 
and 

My  character  is  made  up  of  my  acts 
of  choice. 

I  can  develop  moral  worth  in  so  far 
as  I  make  use  of  my  heritage  as  a 
bringer  about  of  changes  for  the 
better. 

I  can  live  creatively,  and  follow  in 
the  footsteps  of  my  Maker,  if,  taking 
things  as  T  find  them,  I  “breathe  upon 
them”  and  change  them  for  the  better. 

As  a  means  of  aiding  the  members 
of  the  group  to  analyze  themselves  as 
to  vocational  and  other  assets  and  lia¬ 
bilities,  the  following  battery  of  testa 
are  used: 

Revised  Alpha  —  Form  No.  5 
Johnson  O’Connor  Aptitude  Tests  for 

Clerical  Aptitude 

Mechanical  Aptitude 

Finger  Dexterity 

Small  Tool  Ability 
Beckman  Revision  of  the  Allport  A-S 
Reaction  Study 

Thurstone  Personality  Rating — Clark 
Revision 

Strong  Vocational  Interest  Blank 
'  The  above  battery  of  tests  are  given 
individually  and  in  groups.  The  mem- 
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bers  of  the  various  groups  volunteer 
for  clerical  work  thus  making  possible 
the  correcting  and  scoring  of  a  rather 
large  number  of  tests. 

At  the  conclusion  of  each  of  the  job 
counseling  projects,  all  the  material 
gathered  about  the  individual  member 
is  placed  in  an  envelope  and  sent  to 
members  of  the  counseling  group. 
Such  material  has  to  do  with  state¬ 
ments  by  the  young  men  as  to  their 
educational  and  vocational  experience, 
their  interests,  together  with  the  re¬ 
sults  obtained  on  the  various  testa. 
The  work  of  the  counselor  is  many 
sided.  He  not  only  aims  to  aid  the 
individual  in  thinking  more  clearly 
about  his  own  assets  and  liabilities, 
but  must  further  aid  the  young  man 
in  interpreting  such  assets  and  liabili¬ 
ties  in  the  light  of  present  economic 
and  social  conditions.  He  has,  too, 
the  job  of  aiding  the  young  man  to 
restore  lowered  morale  to  an  adequate 
point.  As  a  further  task,  he  has  the 
opportunity  to  restore  to  the  individ¬ 
ual  a  revived  sense  of  social  and  voca¬ 
tional  acceptability. 

The  group  of  counselors,  numbering 
about  sixty,  were  carefully  selected  on 
the  basis  of  intelligent,  sympathetic 
attitudes  toward  the  difficulties  which 
confront  the  young  men.  Before  be¬ 
ginning  the  active  work  of  counseling 
with  young  men,  each  member  of  the 
.counseling  group  completed  a  training 
pr<^am  covering  the  following  ele¬ 
ments:  (1)  Explanation  of  job  coun¬ 
seling  program  as  to  need,  develop¬ 
ment  and  functions;  (2)  Qualifica¬ 
tions  of  counselors;  (3)  Theory  of 
testing  devices;  (4)  Explanation  of 
all  tests  used  and  opportunity  to  take 
some;  (5)  Interpretation  of  test  re¬ 
sults;  (6)  Group  counseling  tech¬ 


nique;  (7)  Individual  interview  tech¬ 
nique;  (8)  Sources  of  occupational 
information;  (9)  Reading  and  refer¬ 
ences  on  counseling.  To  each  coun¬ 
selor,  during  the  year,  are  referred 
eight  to  ten  young  men. 

The  job  counseling  service  was  es¬ 
tablished  to  serve  the  young  men  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  eighteen  to  thirty- 
five.  Statements  from  members  of 
the  group,  many  of  whom  had  com¬ 
pleted  university  work,  point  defi¬ 
nitely  toward  the  need  of  a  similar 
service  for  the  lower  age  levels.  In 
this  connection,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  there  were  enrolled  in  one 
of  the  projects  a  group  of  thirty-six 
high-school  seniors  from  one  of  the 
nearby  towns.  The  principal  of  the 
school  had  enrolled  in  a  previous 
group  and  had  sensed  the  values  that 
might  be  gained  by  young  men  attend¬ 
ing  the  project.  Upon  completion  of 
the  course  by  the  young  men,  all  the 
material  gathered  with  reference  to 
them  was  sent  to  the  principal  and 
enabled  him,  as  he  later  stated,  to  do 
a  better  type  of  counseling  work  than 
he  had  formerly  been  able  to  do  with 
high  school  seniors. 

It  might  be  of  interest  in  visualiz¬ 
ing  the  project  to  draw  a  composite 
picture  of  the  median  man  of  one  of 
the  groups.  He  is  twenty-four  years 
old  and  unmarried,  with  a  record  of 
having  completed  one  year  of  college 
work.  He  is  of  superior  intelligence, 
having  a  percentile  rating  of  ninety- 
five,  but  he  has  been  out  of  work  be¬ 
tween  seven  and  twelve  months.  His 
ranking  on  the  Allport  Ascendence- 
Submission  scale  shows  that  he  is  of 
a  submissive  tvpe  and  probably  would 
fit  much  better  into  a  place  where  he 
could  work  with  things  and  ideas, 
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rather  than  with  people.  He  prob¬ 
ably  would  be  temperamentally  un¬ 
fitted  for  sales  work,  law,  politics,  or 
positions  where  he  would  have  the 
task  of  organizing  or  supervising  men. 
His  interests  are  not  conclusively 
either  like  or  unlike  the  interests  of 
successful  men  in  the  vocation  he 
would  like  to  enter,  but  his  interests 
are  slightly  more  mature  than  those 
of  the  average  man  of  his  age.  All  in 
all,  the  median  man  of  the  job  coun¬ 
seling  service  is  distinctly  a  worth¬ 
while  man  to  work  wdth — he  is  supe¬ 
rior  to  the  average  in  education  and 
intelligence,  and  not  inferior  in  ma¬ 
turity  of  interests.  He  is,  however, 
decidedly  maladjusted  vocationally, 
and,  being  submissive,  of  a  type  that 
needs  psychometric  work  to  discover 
and  show'  him  his  aptitudes,  advice 
and  direction  to  help  orient  himself 
and  to  hearten  him,  and  guidance  and 
counseling  to  help  him  make  the 
proper  vocational  adjustment.  It  is 
doubtful  if  such  work  will  fail  to  pay 
ample  dividends. 

The  project  is  now  entering  upon 
its  third  year  of  service.  A  great 
many  of  the  men  who  have  enrolled 
during  the  past  few  years  have  found 
work,  ^fany  have  returned  to  school 
or  have  undertaken  further  educa¬ 
tional  work  in  addition  to  their  daily 
work.  A  great  many  of  the  young 
men  have  acquired  a  new  sense  of 
their  own  abilities  and  work  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  have  changed  from  seem¬ 
ingly  unwanted  members  of  the  com¬ 
munity  to  socially  and  vocationally 
accepted  individuals  with  possibility 
of  continued  growth. 

Case  studies  of  three  young  men  are 
included  to  make  more  graphic  the 


type  of  help  given  by  the  job  counsel¬ 
ing  service. 

W.  B.  B.  enrolled  in  the  third  job 
counseling  course.  He  is  thirty-seven 
years  old  and  has  completed  three 
years  of  college  work,  together  with 
considerable  reading  and  study  out¬ 
side  of  school.  His  work  experience 
over  the  last  few  years  has  been  in 
journalism,  research  work  and  selling. 
As  is  evidenced  in  many  cases  of  the 
more  mature  men  that  enter  the  course 
or  come  to  this  office,  his  thinking 
about  vocational  and  economic  matters 
was  considerably  skewed.  His  atti¬ 
tude  toward  work,  and  especially 
toward  selling,  had  seemingly  soured. 
His  psychometric  results  were  excel¬ 
lent:  Ability  to  Learn,  I.Q.  123  — 
Allport  A-S  Reaction  Study  A-3  — 
Clerical  A  —  Mechanical  B  —  Finger 
Dexterity  A  —  Tweezer  Dexterity  A. 

During  conferences  with  his  coun¬ 
selor,  the  young  man^s  rather  wide 
and  varied  experience,  educationally 
and  vocationally,  in  medicine,  jour¬ 
nalism  and  selling,  led  to  his  meeting 
with  the  head  of  a  large  concern  spe¬ 
cializing  in  machines  and  instruments 
for  professional  work.  He  has  now 
been  working  with  that  concern  for 
about  two  years  and  is  seemingly  very 
happy  in  his  work,  with  a  much  saner 
outlook  upon  life  and  work  and  with 
a  more  nearly  adequate  conception  of 
his  personal  equipment. 

J.  D.  is  a  young  man  of  twenty- 
one.  He  presents  a  more  or  less  char¬ 
acteristic  problem.  He  was  urged  by 
parents  to  complete  a  liberal  arts  col¬ 
lege  course  in  the  face  of  his  expressed 
desire  to  carry  on  a  course  of  training 
having  more  to  do  with  business  and 
advertising.  The  result  was  a  lack  of 
interest  and  consequent  failure  in  his 
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third  year  at  college.  This  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  continually  increasing  sense 
of  inadequacy  and  unacceptability. 

Psychometric  results  upheld  the  young 
man’s  desires  to  enter  the  advertising 
field.  A  visit  from  the  young  man 
shows  him  busily  engaged  at  work  in 
the  advertising  department  of  one  of 
the  largest  department  stores  and  at¬ 
tending  evening  classes  at  a  local  uni¬ 
versity  in  connection  with  his  work. 

A  visit  to  his  place  of  work  elicits 
a  report  from  his  superior  that  he  is 
the  best  young  man  they  have  had  in 
the  department. 

A.  B.  E.  is  a  young  man  of  twenty- 
six  who  had  completed  three  years  of 
work  in  one  of  the  larger  chain  stores 
with  the  objective  of  store  manager. 

Previous  to  that  time  he  had  tried 
more  or  less  successfully,  selling  of  a 
specialty  sort,  mainly  from  house  to 
house.  There  was  also  a  history  of 
some  clerical  work.  At  the  time  of 
his  coming  to  us,  he  expressed  a  de- 

SCHOOL  REPORTER 

He  types  the  story  out,  and  close  at  hand 
The  mimeograph  is  clacking  in  his  ear. 

But  in  his  dreaming  heart  he  thrills  to  hear 
The  rumbling  presses,  thunderous  and  grand. 

He  writes  a  gripping  story,  to  be  scanned 
By  eager  thousands,  quick  with  hope  and  fear; 

The  shades  of  Bierce  and  Davis  hover  near 
As  words  leap  out  beneath  his  tapped  command 

The  glamour  of  the  City  Room,  unseen, 

Is  on  his  humble  desk;  his  phantom  fame 
Colors  each  little  bit  of  bright  routine. 

In  one  swift  burst  of  speed  he  taps  his  name. 

Then  tugs  the  finished  script  from  his  machine 
And  scoops  the  nation  on  a  football  game. 

Obrald  Rafteht, 

■  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey. 

■1 


sire  to  continue  in  department  store  1 
work  leading  toward  work  of  an  ex-  I 
ecutive  sort.  I 

In  appearance  and  with  reference  | 
to  personal  characteristics  and  as  a  f 
result  of  psychometric  results,  work  T 
having  to  do  with  people  continually  fl 
was  contra-indicated.  The  psycho-  n 
metric  ratings  showed  a  low  clerical  | 
score,  a  high  ability  to  learn,  a  high  < 
mechanical  thinking  score  and  high  f 
ratings  having  to  do  with  finger  and  ^ 
tweezer  dexterity.  A  submissive  rat¬ 
ing  on  an  Allport  test  added  further 
weight  to  the  young  man’s  eventual 
choice  of  optometry  as  a  life  work. 

During  a  recent  visit  to  this  office, 
he  reports  that  his  i  school  work, 
though  difficult  because  of  outside 
•  work,  is  progressing  satisfactorily.  He 
reports  further  that  he  is  now  em¬ 
ployed  on  a  part-time  basis  with  an 
optometrist  with  a  prospect  of  full¬ 
time  work  upon  completion  of  his 
school  work. 
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A  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  REPORT  CARDS 
J.  C.  Moffitt 

PRINCIPAL.  HIGH  SCHOOL.  PROVO.  UTAH 


ONE  of  the  most  challenging  edu¬ 
cational  problems  is  that  of  re¬ 
porting  to  pupils  and  their  par- 
rents  individual  subject  achievement 
results.  A  variety  of  symbols  has 
been  used.  Most  commonplace  has 
been  “numbers”,  usually  on  a  per¬ 
centage  basis,  and  ^‘letters”,  that  pre¬ 
sumably  connote  a  relative  standing 
with  the  other  pupils.  The  intent  on 
the  part  of  the  classroom  teacher  has 
been  to  report  as  accurately  as  possible 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  work 
achieved  by  the  pupil  in  his  various 
school  subjects.  Many  criticisms  en¬ 
ter  in  that  seem,  in  part  at  least,  to 
discredit  any  and  all  of  these  symbols 
now  in  use. 

Educational  literature  is  replete 
with  discussions  for  and  against  the 
values  of  subject-matter  marks.  Cer¬ 
tain  students^  of  education  believe 
marks  do  not  vary  as  much  as  we  have 
..  supposed,  and  maintain  they  are  a 
reliable  index  of  achievement  In 
opposition  to  this  opinion  there  ap¬ 
parently  is  considerable  evidence  that 
^  marks  not  only  are  largely  void  of 
definite  meaning  but  that  in  addition 
to  this  their  stimulation  in  certain  in- 
'  stances  results  in  positive  harm.  One 
of  the  classic  series  of  experiments  on 
this  problem  was  carried  on  by  Starch 
and  Elliot*,  covering  examinations  in 


English,  history  and  mathematice. 
Their  data  strongly  indicate  there  is 
so  much  diversification  of  opinion 
that  marks  are  not  an  objective  index 
of  achievement.  Results  from  exami- 
nations  in  mathematics  have  been  con¬ 
sidered  one  of  the  most  objective  of 
all  subjects.  Yet  it  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  these  investigators  found  experts 
in  that  special  subject  who  varied  in 
their  marking  of  the  same  paper  from 
28  to  92  per  cent,  on  a  100  per  cent 
basis. 

There  is  often  found  a  significant 
difference  from  school  to  school  in 
marks.  Kelley*  found  that  a  mark  of 
“70”  on  a  percentage  basis  was  better 
in  one  school  than  was  “81”  in  an¬ 
other.  Teachers  of  various  subjects 
vary  greatly  within  a  given  school. 
Johnson^  found  there  was  three  times 
the  possibility  of  getting  a  higher 
mark  in  one  subject  than  in  another. 
Crew®  has  maintained  the  genuine 
objective  of  education  is  often  lost  and 
the  gaining  of  a  desirable  mark  be¬ 
comes  the  goal  toward  which  the  pupil 
strives.  Personality  traits  such  as 
jealousy,  becoming  conceited,  tenden¬ 
cies  to  cheat  and  positive  discourage- _ 

ments  are  some  of  the  results  of  our 
marking  system  found  by  Odell.® 

In  order  to  arrive  at  a  more  accu¬ 
rate  conclusion  of  the  efficacy  of 


1  Bolton.  F.  E.,  “Do  Teachers’  Marks  Vary  as  Much  as  Supposed  T’  Education.  Vol.  Xl^Vin, 
PP.  23-39. 

2  Starch.  D.,  and  Eniott,  E.  C.,  "The  Reliability  of  Grading  Work  in  English,  Mathematics, 
and  History.”  School  Review,  Vol.  XX.  pp.  442-468:  VoL  XXI,  pp.  254-259,  67«-6h. 

8  Kelley.  F.  J.,  “Teachers’  wrks.  Their  Variability  and  Standardisation.”  Teachers  College 
Contributions  to  Education,  No.  66;  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  1914. 

4  JohnsoiK  F.  W.,  “A  Study  of  High  School  Grades.”  School  Review,  Vol.  XIX,  pp.  lS-24. 

6  Crew,  Henry,  ’’President’s  Address — Annual  Meeting."  American  Association  of  University 
Professors’  Bulietliv  Vol.  XVI,  February.  ISSt),  pp.  kS-IH. 

6  Odell,  C.  W.,  ’’^ucational  Measurements.”  1930.  The  Century  Company. 
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marks,  the  writer  has  made  a  study  of 
all  the  marks  given  at  Provo  (Utah) 
High  School  during  the  past  ten 
years.  This  study  includes  over  ninety 
thousand  marks  for  slightly  more  than 
fifteen  thousand  pupils.  The  marks 
used  over  all  of  this  period  of  time 
have  been  the  traditional  A,  B,  C,  D, 
and  E.  The  theory  has  been  in  the 
laiger  unselected  classes  that  pupil 
achievement  would  tend  to  follow  a 
normal  curve.  A  careful  analysis  of 
each  teacher’s  marks  seems  to  indicate 
they  have  not  followed  any  definite 
principles  in  marking.  The  marks  in 
each  class  have  been  segregated  ac¬ 
cording  to  sex.  In  one  instance  a 
teacher  having  a  large  pupil  load  of 
an  almost  equal  number  in  each  sex 
has  inven  six  hundredths  of  one  per¬ 
cent  of  the  boys  and  44  percent  of  the 
girls  a  mark  of  “A”  during  the  same 
period  of  time.  Another  teacher  has 
given  100  f)ercent  of  the  boys  “D”  or 
below  over  a  period  of  years  and  72 
percent  of  the  girls  an  “A”  or  “B” 
over  the  same  period  of  time.  These 
two  instances  are  the  most  extreme 
cases;  but  there  are  many  instances 
where  the  “A’s”  given  to  boys  is  as 
low  as  2,  3,  and  4  percent,  while  the 
girls  were  given  from  42  to  76  per¬ 
cent  “A’s”. 

During  part  of  this  period  of  time 
various  standardized  intelligence  and 
educational  achievement  tests  were 
given.  It  is  significant  to  note  that 
the  test  results  have  given  entirely 
different  ratings  from  teachers’  marks. 
Some  one  of  the  forms  of  the  Stan¬ 
ford  Achievement  tests  was  given,  over 
a  period  of  years  before  the  majority 
of  these  students  passed  the  ninth 
grade.  The  largest  sex  difference  in 
composite  score  on  the  New  Stanford 
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Achievement  in  all  this  array  of  data 
was  2.43  points  in  one  seventh  grade. 
This  slight  difference  happened  to  be 
in  favor  of  the  boys.  Consistently  the 
boys  have  tested  superior  to  the  girls 
in  “history  and  civics,”  “physiology 
and  hygiene”  and  “arithmetic  reason¬ 
ing.”  The  girls  have,  in  almost  every 
case,  excelled  the  boys  in  all  phases 
of  reading,  spelling,  and  language 
usage.  Wherever  there  is  found  to  be 
a  difference  in  favor  of  either  sex,  it 
is  only  small  but  has  tended  to  remain 
constant  for  all  the  classes  of  pupils 
from  early  in  the  grades  throughout 
the  high  school.  High  school  achieve¬ 
ment  tests  indicate  a  slightly  superior 
achievement  for  boys  in  the  field  of 
mathematics,  science  and  history  and 
a  slightly  superior  achievement  for 
the  girls  in  the  language  and  art  fields. 
Likewise,  all  our  intelligence  tests 
show  very  little  difference  between  the 
sexes  in  ability. 

Our  data  from  all  objective  tests 
give  clear  evidence  that  the  significant 
<lifferenoes  in  intelligence  and  educa¬ 
tional  achievements  are  not  sex  dif¬ 
ferences,  but  are  individual  differ¬ 
ences.  These  individual  differences 
are  significant  and  our  conclusion  is 
that  they  must  be  considered  if  the 
lx?8t  educational  program  is  to  l)e 
effected.  With  the  great  increase  in 
high  school  enrollment  during  recent 
years  throughout  the  country,  we  are 
certain  to  include  some  who  are  un¬ 
able  to  attain  a  comparable  standard 
with  that  which  was  maintained  when 
only  a  small  minority  from  a  select 
environment  attended  high  school. 

In  theory  much  has  been  said  and 
written  during  recent  years  about  “in¬ 
dividual  differences”.  In  actual  edu¬ 
cational  practice  far  less  has  been 
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done.  The  entire  administrative  and 
teaching  staff  of  Provo  High  School 
decided  a  year  ago  to  devise  a  scheme 
of  testing  and  individual  study  that 
would  enable  them  to  know  more  ade¬ 
quately  the  ability  of  each  pupil.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  school  year  a  bat¬ 
tery  of  intelligence  and  personality 
tests  was  given.  From  these  test  re¬ 
sults  each  pupil  was  given  an  index 
rating  that  denotes  about  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  work  that  he  should  do. 
This  index  number  is  used  for  basic 
comparative  purposes  with  a  .series  of 
objective  subject-matter  tests  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  or  not  credit  shall  be 
given.  Each  pupil  thereby  has  a 
standard  he  must  attain  before  credit 
for  work  completed  is  given.  These 
standards  of  achievement  vary  in  di¬ 
rect  proportion  to  the  basic  index 
scores.  As  may  be  expected,  there 
have  been  some  few  pupils  whose  basic 
scores  have  since  seemed  too  high  or 
too  low  and  hence  retests  have  been 
given.  In  the  main,  however,  the 
original  scores  have  proved  very  satis¬ 
factory. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  semester 
some  rather  interesting  results  were 
noted.  Of  the  pupils  where  such  vari¬ 
ables  as  irregular  attendance  did  not 
enter  in,  the  largest  number  of  fail¬ 
ures  w’as  among  the  group  who  had 
formerly  been  receiving  A’s  and  B’s 
for  educational  achievement.  The 
smallest  number  of  failures  was  at  the 
other  end  of  the  normal  curve.  It  is 
rather  difficult  to  make  any  general¬ 
izations  by  forecasting  future  results. 
One  evident  fact  seems  to  be  that  the 
best  pupils  have  not  been  working 
near  to  their  maximum  ability. 

In  place  of  the  older  forms  of  re¬ 
port  cards  with  the  “A”,  “B”,  “C” 


symbols,  the  school  has  adopted  the 
policy  of  sending  home  two  types  of 
letters.  Type  “a”  is  what  is  known 
to  the  students  and  parents  as  “A  let¬ 
ter  of  analysis.”  This  is  a  personal 
letter,  mailed  at  the  end  of  the  term 
to  the  pupil  and  his  parents  in  those 
cases  where  there  is  clear  evidence 
that  the  learning  has  not  been  com¬ 
parable  with  the  basic  index  number. 
This  letter  attempts  to  analyze  the 
reasons  why  the  achievement  has  been 
below  what  was  expected  and  suggests 
a  working  program.  The  other  type 
of  letter  is  known  as  a  “complimen¬ 
tary”  letter,  and  is  likewise  a  personal 
letter  mailed  to  pupils  and  parents. 
This  letter  is  sent  to  those  whose 
achievement  has  been  well  beyond 
what  may  be  expected  from  the  basic 
index  scores,  regardless  of  what  these 
scores  may  be.  From  this  it  will  be 
noted  that  one  pupil  may  possibly 
receive  a  “complimentary”  letter  for 
doing  work  inferior  to  that  of  another 
who  may  receive  a  “letter  of  analysis,” 
providing  his  basic  index  score  is 
lower.  No  home  report  is  made  for 
the  majority  of  the  pupils  of  the 
school.  Pupils  and  parents  under¬ 
stand  that  in  all  cases  where  the  qual¬ 
ity  and  quantity  of  work  that  is  ex¬ 
pected  is  being  done  no  report  will  be 
made. 

There  are  some  desirable  results 
that  this  program  seems  to  be  achiev¬ 
ing.  Each  pupil  becomes  his  own 
standard  and  is  awarded  or  penalized 
according  to  his  achievement  results 
when  compared  with  this  standard. 
A  greater  number  of  the  less  able 
pupils  are  now  succeeding  and  are  far 
more  happy  in  their  school  work  than 
formerly.  A  greater  number  of  the 
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more  able  pupils  are  receiving  greater 
challenges  for  a  superior  quality  of 
scholarship.  Educational  values  have 
more  significance  and  formal  “marks” 
of  course  have  none.  “Jealousies” 
and  “ill  feelings”  for  other  pupils  and 
toward  teachers  seem  to  have  been 
eliminated.  Teachers  greatly  enjoy 
the  freedom  from  the  responsibility  of 
deciding  what  “mark”  is  to  be  given. 
Home  cooperation  is  noted  by  the  fact 


that  the  “letter  of  analysis”  has 
brought  to  school  more  parents  in  less 
than  a  year’s  time  than  formerly 
came  over  a  period  of  years.  The 
“complimentary”  letters  have  created 
enthusiasm  among  pupils  and  parents 
that  never  existed  with  report  cards. 
All  pupils,  in  so  far  as  we  can  deter¬ 
mine,  regard  the  plan  as  being  objec¬ 
tive  and  perfectly  fair  to  every  in¬ 
dividual. 


EDUCATION  AT  MOOSEHEART 

Rudolph  M.  Binder 

NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY 


The  scientist  has  at  least  one 
great’  advantage  over  the  educa¬ 
tor.  He  can  segregate  the  par¬ 
ticular  atom  or  microbe  he  wishes  to 
study,  place  it  in  a  specific  environ¬ 
ment,  and  study  its  reactions  at  lei¬ 
sure.  He  can  change  the  environment 
of  a  microbe,  or  of  the  atom,  and  ob¬ 
serve  the  new  reactions.  He  has  vir¬ 
tually  complete  control  over  his  ma¬ 
terial. 

The  educator  controls  his  pupils  for 
five  or  six  hours  a  day,  for  less  than 
two  hundred  days  of  the  year.  The 
family,  playmates,  and  other  social 
groups  exert  their  influence  over  by 
far  the  largest  amount  of  time  of  boys 
and  girls.  These  influences  may  be 
favorable  or  unfavorable  —  the  edu¬ 
cator  has  to  take  them  as  they  are 
since  he  has  little  or  no  power  to 
change  them.  Even  in  private  schools 
the  teacher’s  influence  is  interfered 
with  by  these  outside  agencies.  If  the 
girls  and  boys  do  poorly  in  school,  the 
parents  take  them  out;  and  during  the 
long  and  short  vacations  they  are  al¬ 
most  entirely  beyond  the  control  of 


the  school,  and  the  pupils  stay  at  best 
only  a  few  years. 

For  these  reasons  educators  have 
frequently  expressed  the  desire  for  a 
school  in  which  its  influence  is  not 
only  dominant  but  as  near  as  possible 
exclusive  of  other  influences,  and  in 
which  its  influence  is  to  be  exerted 
over  the  whole  formative  period  of  a 
human  being.  Briefly,  a  school  in 
which  longitudinal  and  cross-sectional 
studies  of  the  child  can  be  made. 

Mooseheabt,  The  City  of 
THE  Child 

These  conditions  for  child  study  in 
all  its  innumerable  aspects  are  met  to 
a  very  considerable  extent  at  Moose- 
heart,  because  this  institution  has  com¬ 
plete  control  over  the  children,  their 
food,  sleep,  play,  studies,  clothing, 
moral  and  spiritual  atmosphere,  over 
a  long  period  of  time.  The  average 
length  of  stay  is  eight  years;  that  of 
the  class  graduating  this  year  is  nine 
years  and  nine  months.  About  twenty- 
five  per  cent  of  the  children  stay  from 
fourteen  to  seventeen  years. 
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This  complete  control  over  a  long 
period  of  years  is  due  to  two  factors — 
the  children  are  either  full  or  half 
orphans,  and  Mooseheart  is  a  prac¬ 
tically  self-contained  community.  It 
occupies  an  area  of  about  twelve 
hundred  acres,  has  its  own  stores, 
post  office,  shops,  churches,  schools, 
bank,  radio  station,  and  hospitals.  Its 
milk  supply  comes  entirely  from  its 
own  dairies,  and  much  of  its  food 
from  its  own  farm.  Buildings  for 
shops,  cottages,  houses  and  schools 
occupy  about  twenty  acres,  but  there 
is  ample  room  between  them  for  lawns 
and  shrubbery.  Nurseries  for  trees 
and  flowers,  dairies  and  gardens  take 
up  about  ten  acres;  and  a  lake,  offer¬ 
ing  splendid  opportunities  for  all 
sorts  of  aquatic  sports,  covers  an  area 
of  about  twenty-five  acres.  The  larger 
part  of  the  twelve  hundred  acres  is 
devoted  to  truck  and  general  farming. 

The  population  consists  of.  about 
seventeen  hundred  people,  three  hun¬ 
dred  of  whom  make  up  the  instructing 
and  supervising  staff.  The  number  of 
children  varies  from  thirteen  hundred 
to  fourteen  hundred.  They  range  in 
age  from  one  year  to  eighteen  years, 
rarely  to  nineteen  years.  Every  race 
of  the  white  population  of  our  coun¬ 
try  is  represented  among  the  children, 
and  nearly  every  state  of  the  Union 
has  placed  some  of  them  there. 

Mooseheart  demands  complete  con¬ 
trol  over  the  children.  Widows  who 
are  admitted  with  their  small  children 
are  assigned  work  suitable  to  their 
physical  strength  and  mental  ability, 
but  are  not  allowed  to  live  with  their 
children,  although  they  may  see  them 
at  regular  intervals.  This  complete 
control  is  insisted  on  for  the  benefit 
of  the  children,  lest  fond  and  some¬ 


times  ignorant  mothers  interfere  with 
the  well-laid  plans  of  the  institution. 
This  control  makes  longitudinal  and 
cross-sectional  studies  possible,  and  is 
chiefly  responsible  for  the  excellent 
results  obtained. 

Cripples  and  mentally  subnormal 
children  are  not  admitted,  provision 
being  made  for  them  in  other  ways. 
Before  admission  every  child  and 
mother  is  carefully  examined  by  a 
physician  and  a  psychol(^8t ;  to  make 
these  examinations  as  thorough  as  pos¬ 
sible  the  candidates  for  admission  are 
put  up  in  the  guest  house  for  a  week 
and  not  permitted  to  mingle  with  the 
rest  of  the  population.  Immunization 
against  contagious  diseases  is  admin¬ 
istered;  each  child  is  assigned  the 
food  of  its  chronolc^ical  age  and  to 
the  class  in  school  of  its  mental  age. 
If  a  child  needs  a  special  diet,  due  to 
previous  malnutrition  or  to  some  other 
cause,  it  is  provided.  The  motto  of 
Mooseheart  is  prophylaxis.  Good  food, 
plenty  of  fresh  air  and  exercise, 
watching  every  symptom  no  matter 
how  small,  for  any  possible  disease, 
and  taking  preventive  measures  at 
once  —  these  things  account  for  the 
lowest  morbidity  rates  known  in  any 
community;  and  their  high  state  of 
health  accounts  for  the  general  happi¬ 
ness  and  cheerfulness  of  the  children. 

From  the  time  of  admission  —  un¬ 
less  unforeseen  circumstances  should 
arise  —  until  graduation  from  high 
school,  Mooseheart  takes  entire  charge 
of  the  children.  They  stay  there 
gladly  and  willingly,  runaways  are 
unknown,  and  expulsions,  considered 
the  greatest  disgrace,  have  had  to  be 
res€Mi;ed  to  very  rarely.  On  gradua¬ 
tion  the  young  men  and  women  usu¬ 
ally  go  to  their  home  lodge  which  was 
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instrumental  in  sending  them  to 
Mooseheart  and,  as  a  rule,  provides 
them  with  work. 

The  Child  at  Mooseheaet 

After  admission  every  child  is  as¬ 
signed  to  a  cottage  suitable  to  his  or 
her  age.  Since  the  purpose  is  to  re¬ 
produce  the  atmosphere  of  a  comfort¬ 
able  home,  the  average  number  of 
children  in  one  cottage  is  twenty; 
boys  and  girls  are  separated.  In  the 
cottages  for  the  smaller  children  there 
are  trained  nurses  and  other  helpers, 
cf.mpetent  and  conscientious,  since 
they  are  chosen  with  the  primary  ob¬ 
ject  of  staying  permanently  at  Moose- 
heart  and  entering  whole-heartedly 
into  its  spirit.  In  the  cottages  for 
older  boys  and  girls  there  is  only  a 
house  mother,  because  the  inmates 
have  to  do  all  the  necessary  work. 

The  older  boys  and  girls  are  given 
full  liberty  in  furnishing  their  rooms, 
provided  always  that  they  defray  the 
cost  out  of  their  own  earnings  which 
they  receive  during  their  high-school 
course  for  their  work.  It  is  a  pleasure 
to  go  through  the  cottages  and  note 
the  color  schemes  of  the  different 
rooms,  each  presenting  a  different  but 
always  pleasant  ensemble,  at  least  in 
the  girls’  cottages.  The  boys  exhibit 
the  taste  of  high-school  and  college 
boys  in  the  collection  of  athletic  tro¬ 
phies,  banners,  and  similar  articles 
suggestive  of  outdoor  life. 

The  problem  of  food  receives  the 
closest  attention  both  from  the  resi¬ 
dent  physician  and  the  dietitian.  Milk 
from  its  own  dairies  forms  the  basis 
of  all  meals.  The  smaller  children 
receive  up  to  two  quarts,  and  older 
ones  one  quart ;  but  one  quart  for  the 
younger  and  one  pint  for  the  older  is 
obligatory.  The  other  articles  of  food 


are  chosen  with  a  view  of  their  nutri¬ 
tive  value  and  are  provided  as  far  as 
possible  from  the  home  farm. 

Clothing  is  by  no  means  uniform, 
since  every  attempt  is  made  to  avoid 
even  the  semblance  of  institutionaliza¬ 
tion.  There  is  as  much  variety  in  the 
dresses  of  the  girls  and  the  clothes  of 
the  boys  as  in  an  average  community, 
and  when  the  age  of  earning  is  reached 
they  can  give  rein  to  their  fancy,  but 
always  within  the  limits  of  their 
pocketbook,  since  no  credit  is  allowed 
in  the  stores.  The  older  girls  must 
learn  to  make  their  own  dresses,  in¬ 
cluding  the  graduation  dress,  the  ma¬ 
terial  for  which  must  not  exceed  five 
dollars  in  value ;  and  some  very  attrac¬ 
tive  dresses  are  produced  within  that 
limit. 

The  Schools 

The  backbone  of  Mooseheart  con¬ 
sists  in  its  schools.  The  utmost  care 
has  been  exercised  to  make  them  as 
profitable  as  possible  for  the  children 
both  from  the  point  of  cultural  and 
prospective  economic  values.  Since 
all  the  children  oome  from  poor  fami¬ 
lies,  the  assumption  that  they  must 
make  their  own  living  is  justified,  and 
every  means  is  resorted  to  in  order  to 
assure  that  end.  The  means  chiefly 
resorted  to  are  four:  culture,  voca¬ 
tional  training,  initiative,  and  social 
responsibility. 

The  Ntrsery  and  Kindergarten 

The  little  children,  from  one  year 
up  to  four,  are  placed  in  the  nursery, 
which  has  ample  room  and  light,  toys, 
and  other  things  dear  to  the  heart  of 
youngsters.  The  nurses  are  carefully 
picked  women — intelligent,  conscien¬ 
tious,  in  love  with  their  work  which 
is  not  a  mere  makeshift  for  them,  but 
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at  least  of  a  semi-permanent  charac¬ 
ter.  The  general  routine  is  that  of 
the  best  nurseries. 

The  kindergarten  differs  from  others 
only  in  details — the  children  are  taken 
outdoors  whenever  possible  and  made 
acquainted  with  real  plants  and  ani¬ 
mals  instead  of  imitations. 

Pbimahy  axd  Grammar  Schools 

The  subjects  taught  here  are  those 
with  which  the  public  schools  have 
made  everyone  familiar.  There  is 
one  striking  difference.  The  empha¬ 
sis  is  placed  primarily  on  present-day 
conditions.  Outdoor  exercise  and  play 
are  not  only  encouraged,  but  required. 
Lessons  are  made  concrete  by  visits 
to  the  farm,  dairy,  nurseries,  shops, 
and  stores  of  the  community. 

Junior  High  and  High  School 

The  assumption  that  these  children 
must  eventually  make  their  own  liv¬ 
ing  is  brought  home  to  them  in  these 
grades  with  full  force;  they  are  made 
to  realize  that  Mooseheart  is  a  “School 
That  Trains  for  Life.” 

The  academic  training  in  the  junior 
high  and  high  school  follows  that  of 
the  “general  course”  in  our  high 
schools.  But  the  object  of  instruction 
is  practical  throughout.  Latin  is  not 
taught,  and  ancient  history  and  simi¬ 
lar  subjects  are  omitted.  Instead, 
greater  emphasis  is  placed  on  English 
composition  and  literature,  on  the 
natural  resources  of  America,  on  civics 
and  economics,  and  especially  on  trade 
and  commercial  history. 

At  graduation  the  boys  and  girls 
have  acquired  a  fair  amount  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  not  equal,  to  be  sure,  to  that  of 
our  best  high  and  preparatory  schools, 
but  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  talk 
intelligently  about  the  problems  of  the 


times  and  to  have  a  fair  philosophy 
of  life.  This  limitation,  compared  to 
other  schools  of  similar  grades,  is  con¬ 
ditioned  by  the  fact  that  these  pupils 
have  to  divide  their  time  between  aca¬ 
demic  studies  and  the  learning  of  a 
trade. 

Vocational  Training 

In  the  junior  high  school  every  boy 
and  girl  is  made  acquainted  with  four 
groups  of  related  occupations.  He 
passes  from  one  group  to  another  dur¬ 
ing  these  two  years  to  test  his  fitness 
and  inclination  for  any  of  them. 
This  testing  and  sampling  is  done  in 
the  afternoons,  while  the  mornings 
are  spent  in  the  schoolroom.  On  en¬ 
tering  high  school  each  boy  and  girl 
must  make  at  least  a  provisional 
choice  of  an  occupation.  The  boys 
have  a  choice  out  of  twenty-seven,  the 
girls  out  of  twenty-three.  The  after 
noons  are  spent  at  work,  and  the  three 
months  between  the  junior  and  senior 
year  are  devoted  entirely  to  the  mas¬ 
tery  of  a  trade.  Since  the  academic 
year  consists  of  forty-eight  weeks  at 
Mooseheart,  every  pupil  has  a  fair 
chance  to  learn  a  trade  well.  And  he 
and  she  have  to  do  it  or  they  do  not 
graduate. 

Initiative 

While  the  lives  of  the  pupils  are 
carefully  regulated,  every  attempt  is 
made  to  avoid  institutionalization  and 
to  encourage  initiative.  Even  in  the 
nursery  and  kindergarten  the  boys  and 
girls  are  encouraged  to  take  the  lead 
in  plays  for  which  each  seems  to  have 
a  special  ability.  In  the  higher  grades 
increasing  watch  is  kept  for  any  bud¬ 
ding  talent  for  the  development  of 
which  there  are  many  opportunities. 
Two  bands,  an  orchestra,  and  a  glee 
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club  offer  opportunities  to  budding 
musicians;  two  debating  societies  for 
prospective  orators ;  three  theatrical 
organizations  for  amateur  thespians; 
the  radio  station!  for  would-be  singers 
and  performers  ^  on  musical  instru¬ 
ments.  Athletics  of  every  kind  are 
fostered,  and  Mooseheart  football 
teams  have  played  as  far  east  as  Ma»- 
sachusetts  and  as  far  west  as  Omaha. 
Able  coaches  are  provided  for  the  dif¬ 
ferent  teams;  again,  though,  they  are 
chosen  not  for  their  skill  only  but  for 
the  love  of  the  work  and  of  Moose- 
heart;  certainly  only  modest  salaries 
are  paid  them.  > 

No  claim  can  be  made  that  Moose- 
heart  has  developed  any  great  geniuses. 
The  best  of  institutions  cannot  create 
capacity;  it  can  only  develop  it.  It  is 
a  matter  of  heredity,  not  of  environ¬ 
ment.  While  these  children  have,  as 
a  rule,  good  heredity,  none  of  it  has 
been  extraordinary;  neither  can  it  be 
expected  to  be  more  than  average,  the 
children  coming  from  homes  where 
average  ability  or  less  had  held  sway 
for  many  generations. 

Using  the  material  as  it  finds  it, 
Moo^heart  has  done  all  that  can  be 
expected.  The  more  than  nine  hun¬ 
dred  graduates  have  taken  their  place 
in  life  and  filled  it  honorably.  Most 
of  them  are  in  the  trades;  about  fif¬ 
teen  per  cent  have  gone  to  college,  and 
about  five  per  cent  into  professional 
schools,  where  they  were  able  to  pay 
their  way  owing  to  their  mastery  of 
an  occupation.  Of  those  who  have 
gone  to  college  and  professional 
schools,  many  have  been  sufficiently 
successful  to  teach  in  high  schools, 
and  a  few  have  become  principals  of 
such  schools;  others  have  become  law¬ 
yers  and  ministers. 


How  different  the  innate  capacity 
of  Mooseheart  children  is  may  be  seen 
from  the  choice  of  occupations  of  the 
class  which  expects  to  graduate  this 
year.  The  following  occupations  have 
been  chosen  by  the  total  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty-six  prospective  gradu¬ 
ates:  five,  barbering;  thirteen,  cement 
work;  one,  ceramics;  four,  draught¬ 
ing;  seven,  electricity;  two,  machine 
shop;  seven,  printing;  six,  sheet 
metal;  eight,  sign  painting;  one,  col¬ 
lege  preparatory;  one,  painting;  four, 
art;  eleven,  beauty  parlor;  one,  cafe¬ 
teria  and  food;  nineteen,  sewing,  and 
forty-six,  commercial. 

Of  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-six 
prospective  graduates — sixty-five  boys 
and  seventy-one  girls  —  seventy-six 
will  receive  the  certified  high-school 
diploma  which  will  admit  them  to  any 
midwestem  college;  fifty-eight  will 
receive  a  general  high-school  diploma 
which  requires  a  major  emphasis  upon 
vocational  training;  two  will  receive 
a  vocational  diploma  only.  The  high- 
school  diploma,  whether  certified  or 
not,  involves  a  certificate  specifying 
the  nature  of  the  technical  or  trade 
training  received  in  the  vocation  in 
which  the  student  has  specialized. 

Social  Responsibility 

The  development  of  initiative  usu¬ 
ally  leads  to  that  of  individual  respon¬ 
sibility  which,  in  turn,  is  the  basis  of 
social  responsibility.  Stress  is  laid  on 
this  feature  not  only  in  school,  but  in 
the  cottages  and  on  the  playground. 
In  whatever  relation  the  Mooseheart 
boys  and  girls  find  themselves,  they 
are  given  to  understand — even  in  the 
nursery  and  the  kindergarten  —  that 
this  is  their  home  and  it  depends  on 
themselves  whether  they  and  their 
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fellows  are  to  be  happy  and  successful 
cr  not.  They  have  no  parents  behind 
whom  they  can  hide  and  find  protec¬ 
tion.  This  idea  very  soon  penetrates 
into  the  minds  of  even  dullards.  Re¬ 
spect  for  the  riirhts  of  others  soon  be¬ 
comes  ingrained  into  the  very  soul  of 
every  boy  and  girl,  and  social  fric¬ 
tions  are  very  rare. 


It  is  due  largely  to  this  training 
that  the  more  than  nine  hundred  grad¬ 
uates  have  not  only  done  well  in  life, 
but  that  not  one  of  them  has  thus  far 
been  found  guilty  of  a  crime  or  even 
a  misdemeanor.  Mooseheart  gradu¬ 
ates  make  good  citizens  because  they 
have  grown  up  in  an  atmosphere  of 
individual  and  social  responsibility. 


DAVID  PERKINS  PAGE 

William  Marshall  French 

GRADUATE  SCHOOL,  TALE  UNIVERSITY 


IN  May,  1834,  the  legislature  of  the 
state  of  New  York  voted  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  what  has  become  the 
first  permanent  policy  of  state  support 
of  teacher  training  in  America.  At 
that  time,  an  act  was  passed  provid¬ 
ing  for  annual  grants  to  certain  acad¬ 
emies  to  be  designated  by  the  Regents 
of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  on  condition  that  they  would 
train  students  in  “the  science  of  com¬ 
mon  school  teaching.”  For  ten  years 
such  grants  were  continued,  but  soon 
it  was  seen  that  while  these  academies 
were  of  value  in  preparing  teachers, 
the  educational  progress  of  the  state 
demanded  the  establishment  of  a  state 
normal  school,  after  the  pattern  of  the 
institutions  founded  in  Massachusetts 
in  1839.  Largely  through  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  Representative  Hulburd,  the 
chairman  of  the  assembly  committee 
on  colleges,  academies  and  common 
schools,  the  Rev.  Alonzo  Potter,  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  Samuel  Young,  and 
Francis  Dwight,  editor  of  the  District 
School  Jovmal,  a  bill  was  passed  for 
the  establishment  of  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Albany.  The  school  was  to 


be  continued  as  an  experiment  for  five 
years. 

While  the  proposed  school  had  a 
number  of  friends,  it  also  had  a  large 
number  of  enemies  who  would  have 
been  only  too  glad  to  see  it  still-bom, 
or  to  throttle  it  at  birth.  Particularly 
were  the  partisans  of  the  academies 
afraid  that  the  success  of  the  Normal 
School  would  react  unfavorably  upon 
their  receiving  the  state  subsidy  for 
teacher  training.  In  the  face  of  such 
conditions,  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Normal  School  felt  that  they 
needed  the  very  best  man  available 
for  the  principalship.  The  committee 
entered  into  correspondence  with 
Horace  Mann,  who  had  manifested 
considerable  interest  in  the  success  of 
the  new  Normal  School.  Mann  en¬ 
thusiastically  recommended  to  the 
committee  a  young  man,  David  Per¬ 
kins  Page,  then  an  assistant  in  the 
high  school  at  Newburyport,  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  The  committee  then  wrote 
to  Page.  .In  his  reply,  Page  asked  so 
many  questions,  pregnant  wdth  signifi¬ 
cance  for  the  prt^ess  of  the  Normal 
School,  that  Colonel  Young, ^  much 


1  Colonel  rounR,  aa  aecretary  of  atate,  waa  ex  ofllcio  auperintendent  of  common  achoola.  As 
auperintendent,  he  waa  ex  omcio  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  State  Normal 
School. 
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impressed  with  these  pointed  ques¬ 
tions,  said,  “That  is  the  man  we  need.” 
The  cautious  committee,  however,  de¬ 
cided  to  send  Dr.  Potter,  another  of 
its  members,  to  interview  Page.  So 
impressed  was  Dr.  Potter  that,  after 
a  half  hour’s  conversation,  he  engaged 
the  young  man  as  principal. 

Who  was  this  young  man  ?  Born 
July  4,  1810,  at  Epping,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  the  son  of  a  farmer,  David 
Perkins  Page,  too,  was  expected  to  be 
a  tiller  of  the  soil.  His  ambition  to 
attain  an  academic  education  w’as  dis¬ 
couraged  by  the  farmer-father,  and  it 
was  only  during  a  serious  illness, 
when  his  life  was  despaired  of,  that 
the  son  won  a  reluctant  consent  from 
the  parent  that  he  should  attend  the 
nearby  Hampton  Academy,  if  he  re¬ 
covered.  At  this  academy.  Page  en¬ 
countered,  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  “that  feeling  so  common  and  yet 
so  contemptible,  which  assigns  social 
rank,  and  estimation  not  according  to 
moral  and  intellectual  worth,  but  to 
the  cloth  one  can  afford  to  buy.”  The 
gibes  and  jests  of  the  young  “gentle¬ 
men”  at  Page’s  homespun  clothing  are 
said,  in  the  words  of  Horace  Mann, 
to  have  engendered  in  Page  the  “un¬ 
speakable  contempt  for  the  pretensions 
that  are  founded  on  wealth  or  habili¬ 
ments,  and  a  profound  religious  re¬ 
spect  for  moral  worth”  that  he  mani¬ 
fested  throughout  his  life. 

As  was  customary  at  the  time,  Page 
helped  pay  for  his  academic  training 
by  teaching  a  district  school  during 
the  winter.  Altogether,  he  spent  less 
than  a  year  at  the  academy.  This, 
with  his  earlier  schooling  in  .the  dis¬ 
trict  school  near  his  home,  was  the 
extent  of  his  formal  education.  He 
was,  then,  very  largely  the  product  of 


education  under  his  own  direction.^ 
Even  in  his  busy  days  at  Albany  he* 
found  time  to  study  Latin,  and,  just^ 
before  his  death,  he  told  a  friend  he^- 
was  about  to  take  up  Greek. 

Having  decided  to  make  teaching 
his  life  work.  Page  obtained  a  small 
district  school  at  Newbury,  Massachu¬ 
setts.  At  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  . 
opened  a  private  school  in  the  same 
town.  His  success  in  these  two  ven¬ 
tures  led  to  his  appointment  as  an 
assistant  in  the  Newburyport  High 
School,  w’here  he  was  head  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  department. 

But  Page  was  more  than  just  a 
good  classroom  teacher:  his  profes¬ 
sional  activity  in  the  local  teachers’ 
association  and  his  ability  as  a  lec¬ 
turer  called  him  to  the  attention  of 
Horace  Jklann,  then  secretary  of  the 
state  Board  of  Education.  The  latter 
so  highly  esteemed  Page’s  lectures  that  . 
he  had  certain  of  them  published 
and  distributed  to  the  Massachusetts 
teachers  at  his  own  expense.  Page 
was  said  to  possess,  to  a  remarkable 
extent,  “the  power  to  think,  standing 
on  his  feet,  and  before  folks.” 

Page  arrived  in  Albany  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1844,  and  found  all  in  confusion. 
The  city  had  volunteered  to  refit  the 
old  station  of  the  ^fohawk  and  Hud¬ 
son  Railroad  and  the  work  was  only 
partly  finished  when  the  school 
opened.  It  is  interesting  to  know 
that  this  building,  halfway  up  State 
Street,  is  still  standing.  It  is  now 
known  as  Van  Vechten  Hall. 

On  the  opening  day  of  the  Normal 
School,  tw’cnty-five  young  men  and 
w’omen  appeared.  Throughout  the 
term  the  irregular  acce.ssion  kept  up, 
till  more  than  a  hundred  were  present 
at  the  close  of  the  term.  The  students 
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were  often  poorly  prepared,  and  must 
have,  at  times,  sorely  tried  the  patience 
of  the  principal.  Often  persons  pre¬ 
sented  transcripts  of  work  done  in  ad¬ 
vanced  English  and  classical  studies 
in  academies,  but  were  found,  upon 
examination,  to  be  deficient  in  the 
common  branches.  Very  wdsely,  the 
principal  and  the  executive  commit¬ 
tee  decided  to  limit  the  curriculum  to 
the  common  school  subjects  and  to 
pedagogy.  This,  it  was  believed, 
would  best  serve  to  prepare  teachers 
for  the  common  schools  of  the  state. 

With  one  other  full-time  teacher 
and  with  two  part-time  instructors. 
Page  put  the  school  on  a  solid  founda¬ 
tion.  A  practice  school,  said  to  be 
the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  country, 
was  organized  during  the  second  term. 
Lectures  on  such  subjects  as  “Respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  Teacher”,  “Right 
Modes  of  Teaching”,  “School  Glovem- 
ment”,  “The  Teacher’s  Relation  to 
His  Profession”,  and  “Waking  Up 
the  !Mind”  were  given  regularly  by 
the  principal. 

In  his  spare  hours  after  school. 
Page  could  often  be  seen  visiting  the 
rooms  of  his  students,  to  make  certain 
that  their  living  accommodations  were 
satisfactory.  He  was  equally  inde¬ 
fatigable  in  advancing  the  profession: 
in  the  weeks  between  sessions,  he  fre¬ 
quently  spoke  at  teacher’s  institutes, 
which  were  then  starting  their  long 
and  useful  career  in  the  in-service 
training  of  teachers.  In  the  autumn 
of  1847,  Page  visited  eleven  counties 
in  thirty  days,  lecturing  forty-seven 
times  before  institutes. 

So  great  was  Page’s  influence  on 
these  lecture  tours  that  he  attracted 
many  students  to  the  Xormal  School. 


The  secretary  of  state  once  said  that 
“he  needed  only  to  look  at  the  cata¬ 
logue  of  the  Normal  School  to  tell 
where  Mr.  Page  had  sp^nt  his  vaca¬ 
tions.”  Many  students  trained  in  the 
Normal  School  were  inspired  by  the 
principal  to  share  with  their  less  for¬ 
tunate  fellow  teachers  what  they  had 
learned  at  the  school.  Particular 
steps  were  taken  at  the  Normal  School 
to  train  institute  conductors  and  lec¬ 
turers;  thus  the  spirit  of  the  school 
soon  became  felt  in  even  the  more  re¬ 
mote  sections  of  the  state  and  even  in 
other  states. 

Despite  its  marked  success,  the 
State  Normal  School  still  had  its  ene¬ 
mies.  Learning  that  the  anti-Normal- 
ites  were  to  introduce,  at  a  convention 
of  the  state  teachers  association  in 
1846,  a  resolution  condemning  the 
Normal  School,  Page  went  to  the  con¬ 
vention  and  sat  upon  the  platform 
throughout  the  session.  Knowing  that 
if  the  resolution  were  presented.  Page 
would  speak  against  it  and  defeat  it, 
the  leaders  of  the  opposition  gave  up 
their  attempt  for  the  time  being. 

Putting  the  State  Normal  School  on 
so  firm  a  foundation  was  doubtless 
Page’s  greatest  educational  achieve¬ 
ment.  So  successful  was  he  that  when 
the  five-year  term  of  the  experiment 
was  concluded,  the  legislature  voted  to 
continue  the  Normal  School,  and  pro¬ 
vided  it  with  a  more  suitable  building. 
The  success  of  the  Albany  institution 
led  to  demands  for  additional  normal 
schools  in  the  western  and  southern 
parts  of  the  state.* 

Only  second  to  his  major  achieve¬ 
ment  was  the  publication  of  a  note¬ 
worthy  book  on  education.  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Teaching.  First  published 


2  These  demands  proved  abortive  for  some  years,  however.  The  second  normal  school  was 
the  OsweKo  Normal  School,  of  which  the  state  assumed  control  in  1863. 
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in  1847,  this  book  has  been  reprinted 
a  large  number  of  timee.  For  more 
than  fifty  years  it  was  regarded  as 
“the  one  book  the  young  teacher  would 
most  profit  by.”  A  hundred  thousand 
teachers  have  drawn  help  and  inspira¬ 
tion  from  its  pages.  Hinsdale  has 
said  that  “It  comes  nearer  to  being  a 
classic  than  any  other  book  on  teach¬ 
ing  ever  written  in  America.”  Even 
in  the  present  day  with  its  welter  of 
education  books  streaming  from  the 
presses,  Page’s  modest  little  book  still 
holds  much  of  interest  and  much  com¬ 
mon  sense  for  the  beginning  teacher. 
It  is  probable  that  its  circulation  has 
been  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
work  on  education  ever  published  in 
the  United  States. 

Another  contribution,  notable  in  its 
day,  was  Page’s  Normal  Chari  of  the 
Elementary  Sounds  of  the  English 
Language,  which  was  in  daily  use  in 
hundreds  of  schools  in  the  late  1840’s 
and  the  1850’s.  With  it,  the  Albany 
Evening  Journal  said,  the  child  could 
not  “fail  of  becoming  an  accurate  and 
pleasing  reader.” 

Pneumonia  struck  Page,  worn  out 
by  his  over-exertion  at  the  Normal 
School,  and  on  the.  morning  of  New 
Year’s  Day,  1849,  he  died.  Six 
months  before,  on  a  brief  visit  to  New- 
buryport,  he  had  stopped  at  a  shady 
spot  in  a  cemetery  and  said,  “Here  is 
where  I  desire  to  be  buried.”  His 
life  was  short:  he  was  not  yet  thirty- 
eight  at  his  death,  but  in  accomplish¬ 
ment  his  life  was  especially  rich.  One 
is  tempted  to  wonder  what  further 
contributions  this  young  man  would 
have  made  to  education  in  New  York 
if  he  had  lived  the  allotted  three  score 
and  ten.  Though  all  who  were  his 
students  at  the  first  New  York  State 


Normal  School  have  now  passed  on,S 
the  spirit  of  this  earnest  teacher  still  I 
may  be  said  to  remain  in  the  Nev  ^ 
York  State  College  for  Teachers,  the  ^ 
successor  to  the  Normal  School.  s 


En  route  to  Albany  in  1844,  Page 
stopped  overnight  with  Horace  Mann, 
and  received  the  injunction,  “Succeed 
or  Die.”  He  soon,  all  too  soon,  did 
the  latter,  but  not  without  first  having 
accomplished  the  former.  This  inci¬ 
dent  formed  the  theme  of  a  contempo¬ 
rary  poem  by  a  Mrs.  Sigourney : 


“Succeed  or  die.” 

Teacher,  was  that  thy  creed? 

The  motto  on  thy  banner,  when  thou 
earnest 

A  soldier  to  the  field? 


“Succeed  or  die.” 

’Twas  graven  on  thy  shield.  Unrest¬ 
ing  toil 

Won  the  first  trophy,  as  the  grateful 
heart 

Of  many  a  youth  to  patient  knowledge 
train^ 

Doth  testify  with  tears;  while  many  a 
man 

Crowned  by  his  Alma  Mater,  from  the 
poet 

Of  honor  or  of  care,  remembereth  well 

Whose  strong,  persuasive  nurture  led 
him  there. 

So  thy  first  goal  was  gained. 

But  for  the  next. 

The  Excelsior  of  thy  creed ;  —  methinks 
the  first 

Involved  the  second ;  for  to  die  like  thee 

Was  but  the  climax  of  a  full  success. 

Taking  its  last  reward. 

Yea,  such  reward 

As  waiteth  those  who  the  young  soul 
shall  turn 

To  righteousness  —  a  name  above  the 
stars. 

That  in  the  cloudless  firmament  of  God 

Forever  shine. 
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That  we  are  living  in  the  age  of 
Henry  Ford  and  teaching  in  the 
age  of  the  village  blacksmith  is 
a  criticism  sometimes  made  of'  our 
schools.  Without  doubt,  this  criti¬ 
cism  is  too  severe.  Yet,  we  do  know 
that  we  are  living  in  a  highly  dynamic 
age  and  that  the  schools  must  be  alert 
to  present  needs  and  social  changes. 
For  example,  in  a  static  society  boys 
and  girls  could  be  taught  what  to 
think  for  life  would  go  along  in  much 
the  same  tenor  for  a  period  of  fifty 
years  or  more.  Today,  boys  and  girls  i 
must  be  taught  not  what  but  how  to 
think.  Only  pupils  who  have  been 
taught  how  to  think  can  make  ade¬ 
quate  adjustment  to  the  rapid  changes 
of  the  present  social  order.  We  want 
boys  and  girls,  moreover,  who  not  only 
can  meet  these  changes  but  can  help 
direct  and  elevate  them.  No  matter 
how  many  facts  are  presented,  facts 
must  be  regarded  as  tools  in  perfect¬ 
ing  an  art  —  the  high  art  of  handling 
ideas  with  clarity  and  precision. 

Besides  this  change  in  method,  there 
must  be  a  change  of  emphasis  in 
course  content,  a  changed  curriculum. 
We  are  hearing  much  today  of  a  re¬ 
turn  to  the  Three  R  curriculum.  That 
would  be  taking  us  back,  indeed,  to 
the  age  of  the  village  blacksmith. 
When  the  Three  R  curriculum  func¬ 
tioned  the  majority  lived  on  farms, 
seventy  per  cent  of  the  population 
was  engaged  in  agriculture,  most  of 
the  food  was  produced  at  home,  mar¬ 


riage  was  permanent,  ideals  were 
taught  at  home.  Today,  the  majority 
lives  in  cities,  seventy-five  per  cent  of 
the  population  is  engaged  in  some¬ 
thing  other  than  agriculture,  most  of 
the  food  is  purchased,  one  out  of  every 
seven  marriages  ends  in  divorce,  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions  separate  parents  and 
children  until  the  teaching  of  ideals  is 
left  largely  to  some  agency  outside  of 
the  home.  With  social  conditions  as 
they  are  the  curriculum  must  be  en-I 
riched  rather  than  impoverished.  The 
question  is  how  enriched  ?  With  what 
subjects?  Where  shall  we  place  the 
new  emphasis? 

There  are,  at  least,  two  ways  of 
finding  the  answer:  1.  What  do  su¬ 
perintendents  and  administrators  who 
have  spent  their  lives  studying  and 
directing  educational  policies  say? 

2.  What  do  high  school  boys  and  girls 
who  are  having  to  meet  the  problems 
of  this  age  say  ?  A  survey  of  a  repre- 
sen/tative  group  of  superintendents 
brought  in  the  following  suggestions:^ 

1.  Youth  needs  the  companionship  of 
teachers  who  understand  adolescent  na¬ 
ture. 

2.  Youth  needs  to  shoulder  respon¬ 
sibility. 

3.  Youth  needs  a  sense  of  group  con¬ 
sciousness. 

4.  Youth  needs  a  social  religion. 

The  high  school  pupils  in  the  same 
survey  answered: 

1.  We  need  the  right  kind  of  guid¬ 
ance. 


1  sixth  Year  Book.  Department  of  Sui>erlntendence,  N.  E.  A.,  pp.  >1-25. 
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2.  We  need  civic  and  social  respon- 
sibilit}'. 

3.  We  need  vocational  training. 

4.  We  need  a  greater  emphasis  placed 
on  moral  and  ethical  character. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  high 
degree  of  correspondence  in  the 
answers  of  the  two  groups.  In  any 
curriculum  revision  these  answers 
must  be  kept  in  mind.  We  may  not 
change  the  name  of  the  course,  but  in 
the  light  of  these  needs  we  must 
change  the  emphasis  in  the  course  con¬ 
tent.  For  example,  history  cannot 
stop  with  a  memory  of  facts;  there 
must  be  an  analysis  of  conditions  and 
a  comparison  of  the  problems  of  the 
past  with  problems  of  the  present. 
Men  still  quote  the  old  adage,  “His¬ 
tory  repeats  itself.”  But  why  should 
it  ?  If  it  does,  that  means  that  all  the 
experiences  of  the  past,  all  the  effort 
for  intelligent  and  practical  solution 
of  national,  economic,  and  social  prob¬ 
lems  have  been  for  naught.  A  study 
of  the  conditions  that  led  to  the  rise 
and  to  the  fall  of  past  civilizations 
could  do  much  today  to  further  the 
rise  and  arrest  the  fall  of  western  civi¬ 
lization.  The  age-old  subject  of  his¬ 
tory  can  hold  an  important  place  in 
the  curriculum  of  the  future  if  the 
right  emphasis  is  given. 

Consider  geometry.  Of  the  approxi¬ 
mately  120  theorems  in  the  average 
high-school  textbook,  33  have  practical 
application.  In  this  day  of  vocational 
efficiency,  when  an  emphasis  is  placed 
on  what  a  man  can  do,  should  not 
these  33  theorems  be  stressed  and  a 
greater  part  of  the  course  be  devoted 
to  problems  of  direct  application  ? 
Art  for  art’s  sake,  learning  for  the 
sake  of  learning,  mental  gymnastics 


for  pleasure,  all,  no  doubt,  have  some 
place  in  the  educational  program.  In 
the  public  schools,  however,  the  essen¬ 
tials  of  some  courses  —  carefully  de¬ 
fined — must  be  stressed. 

Let  us  consider  one  more  example 
of  a  changed  emphasis,  that  of  eco¬ 
nomics.  Today  as  never  before,  Amer¬ 
ica  is  realizing  the  need  for  economic 
guidance,  for  economic  literacy.  Just 
as  the  World  War  pointed  out  that 
the  public  schools  must  emphasize 
health  and  physical  fitness,  the  depres¬ 
sion  is  pointing  out  the  need  for  an 
economically  informed  and  trained 
citizenship.  Malott,  a  specialist  in 
Commercial  Education  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Interior  summarized 
the  need  when  he  pointed  out  that 
billions  of  dollars  are  lost  in  fradulent 
securities.  The  earmarks  of  fraud  are 
known  but  not  taught.  High-powered 
selling  programs  in  real  estate  booms 
have  laid  out  as  many  building  lots 
in  one  state  as  there  are  families  in 
the  United  States.  During  the  last 
twelve  years  more  than  10,000  United 
States  banks  have  failed.  Where,  he 
asks,  are  the  units  of  instruction  that 
vdll  enable  millions  of  consumers  to 
recognize  the  strength  or  weakness  of 
their  financial  institutions  ?  Where  is 
the  training  that  will  demand  some 
qualifications  for  bankers?  Out  of 
682  leading  bankers,  37  per  cent  were 
found  to  have  no  high-school  training 
and  68  per  cent  had  no  college  train¬ 
ing!^  Education  must  change  such 
conditions.  A  course  in  economies 
must  be  so  outlined  that  boys  and  girls 
will  receive  very  specific  and  very 
helpful  training  for  life  as  it  is.  Eco¬ 
nomics  can  be  taught  so  that  it  will 
give  pupils  “the  right  kind  of  guid- 


2  Malott,  J.  C.,  "New  Deal  In  Education,  Economic  Guidance:  Shall  the  School  Undertake  It?” 
School  Life,  June,  ISSS',  p.  184. 
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ance”  for  economic  living  and  will  do 
much  to  train  them  in  “civic  and 
social  responsibility.” 

Boys  and  girls  expressed  a  need, 
likewise,  for  vocational  guidance.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  in  normal 
times  75  to  90  per  cent  of  all  workers 
are  vocational  misfits.  This  may  be 
an  exaggeration,  but  consider  the  lim¬ 
ited  opportunity  for  making  a  wise 
vocational  choice.  Rapid  changes  in 
the  character  of  vocations  are  being 
experienced  daily.  Before  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  War  there  were  12  leading 
vocations.  Today  there  are  30,000. 
Seventy-five  per  cent  of  these  were 
unknown  25  years  ago.  The  school 
must  meet  these  changed  conditions. 
Boys  and  girls  in  every  high  school 
must  be  encouraged  to  analyze  the 
various  occupations  that  interest  them 
and  then  analyze  themselves  and  their 
abilities.  Unless  there  is  a  high  cor¬ 
relation  between  the  demands  of  the 
vocation  and  the  abilities  and  apti¬ 
tudes  of  the  pupil,  the  boy  or  girl 
must  be  encouraged  to  make  another 
choice  after  further  analysis.  If  a 
course  in  vocational  guidance  cannot 
be  financed  in  these  days  of  limited 
resources,  then  the  regular  classroom 
teachers  must  keep  this  type  of  guid¬ 
ance  before  them  as  an  objective. 
Smaller  schools  might  arrange  for  the 
child  to  work  an  hour  each  day  under 
someone  in  town  who  was  engaged  in 
the  favorite  occupation.® 

The  fourth  need  that  the  pupils  ex¬ 
pressed  was  for  a  greater  emphasis  on 
moral  and  ethical  character.  A  super¬ 
intendent  in  Mississippi  had  this  need 
expressed  clearly  when  a  pupil  wrote 
him : 


Dear  Dr.  Bond: 

If  someone  had  really  told  me  of  the 
dangers  I  was  going  to  meet  when  I 
started  out  in  life,  perhaps  my  life 
would  not  have  been  wrecked  and  ruined 
as  it  is  today.  Can’t  you  warn  the 
young  people  of  Mississippi  of  the  things 
that  destroy  them? 

It  was  a  challenge.  Dr.  Bond  set 
about  to  find  what  were  the  dangers 
that  destroyed.  He  asked  university 
students,  teachers  college  students,  de¬ 
nominational  college  students,  and 
high-school  students  what  they  found 
the  greatest  enemies  of  youth.  Briefly 
summarized  the  answers  were:  1.  Idle¬ 
ness  and  lack  of  responsibility.  2. 
Strong  drink.  3.  Improper  relation 
between  the  sexes.  4.  Unwholesome 
literature.  5.  Gambling.  6.  Moving 
pictures  of  the  wrong  kind.'*  This 
gives  concrete  data  regarding  the 
evils.  We  know  already  the  desirable 
traits  to  emphasize.  Some  years  ago 
a  class,  under  the  direction  of  L. 
Thomas  Hopkins,  now  of  Columbia 
University,  surveyed  several  hundred 
business  men  on  that  point.  They 
listed:  1.  Honesty.  2.  Industry.  3. 
Judgment.  4.  Responsibility.  5. 
Self-control.  6.  Courage.  7.  Cour¬ 
tesy.  8.  Initiative.  9.  Thoroughness. 
10.  Punctuality. 

The  material  is  available  for  char¬ 
acter  training.  But  many  schools  are 
refusing  to  face  the  need.  Whether 
character  and  ethical  guidance  be 
given  directly,  indirectly,  or  both  is 
not  the  main  issue;  it  must  be  given. 
Perhaps,  since  we  have  depended  on 
indirect  teaching  in  the  past  it  might 
be  well  to  give  direct  instruction,  at 
least  once  a  week,  during  a  period  set 
aside  for  that  purpose.  A  direct  dis- 


3  Waldron,  W.,  '‘Th*8  Town  Has  Just  Become  a  Father.”  American  Magazine,  November, 
1933.  pp.  16-18. 

4  Bond,  W.  F,,  “Our  Children’s  Worst  Enemies.”  School  Life,  June,  1932,  p.  181. 
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cussion  of  dangers,  or,  better  still,  a 
direct  djiscussion  of  the  desirable  traits 
that  would  set  these  traits  up  as  ideals 
and  would  create  emotional  prompt¬ 
ings  toward  right  conduct,  coupled 
with  indirect  instruction  through  the 
other  subjects  and  through  the  life  of 
the  teacher  would  fill  this  need.  At 
present  it  has  been  estimated  that  nine 
cents  is  spent  per  capita  on  character 
training  and  $450.00  per  capita  for 
crime.  This  fact  might  be  considered 
in  our  program  of  financial  readjust¬ 
ment. 

Closely  related  to  this  greater  em¬ 
phasis  on  moral  and  ethical  character 
is  a  need  for  an  increased  emphasis 
on  training  for  the  use  of  leisure.  It 
is  during  leisure  moments  that  boys 
and  girls  reveal  themselves;  it  is  then 
that  they  reveal  the  results  of  their 
training.  Leis  points  out  that  leisure 
can  degrade  or  elevate,  can  blast  ca¬ 
reers  or  enhance  them,  can  break  down 
health  or  build  it,  can  impoverish  life 
or  enrich  it,  can  degrade  sex  or  subli¬ 


mate  it,  can  bring  everlasting  grief 
or  minister  to  everlasting  happiness.® 
It  is  not  without  significance  that  the 
extension  of  leisure,  legalized  liquor, 
and  reduced  school  facilities  are  en¬ 
tering  upon  the  American  stage  at  the 
same  time.  The  problem  of  training 
for  leisure  is  greater  and  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  ever.  In  these  days  of  finan¬ 
cial  re-distribution  America  must  be¬ 
ware  lest  too  great  a  reduction  in  our 
school  resources  continues.  Enough 
money  must  be  granted  to  make  pos¬ 
sible  a  curriculum  that  can  encourage 
broad  interests,  that  can  develop  an 
appreciation  for  music,  art,  great  lit¬ 
erature,  drama,  humor,  human  nature, 
human  personality — a  curriculum  that 
includes  hobby  clubs  and  a  definite 
objective  for  training  in  the  worthy 
use  of  leisure  time. 

Our  schools  must  produce  not  only 
physically  well  and  intellectually  in¬ 
formed,  but  also  economically  intelli¬ 
gent,  mentally  poised,  morally  sound, 
and  happy  citizens. 


6  Leis,  E.  T.,  Journal  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  January,  1934,  p.  15. 


GYM  CLASS 

i  The  class  in  gym  was  playing  basketball. 

The  Shirts  against  the  Skins  (one  team  wore  trunks 

The  other,  the  full  suits) ;  nobody  flunks 

That  subject,  and  the  youngsters  give  their  all. 

The  gym  was  vibrant  with  the  whistle’s  call, 

The  shouts  of  boys,  quick-eyed,  dynamic  chunks 
Of  energy — the  pass,  the  beat  and  fall 
Of  feet,  the  shot  high-arching  to  the  wall. 

“Time  out!”  There  was  a  huddle,  and  one  team 
Dismissed  a  player,  chose  one,  and  returned 
To  battle,  talking  up  their  own  esteem. 

:  I  asked  a  boy  why  So-and-so  was  spurned. 

“He  hogs  the  ball  I”  he  said. 

There  it  would  seem. 

I  The  boys  learn  what  their  elders  never  learned. 

I  Gerald  Raftert, 

I  Elizabeth,  New  Jersev. 
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THE  NATURE  OF  CURRICULAR  PROBLEMS 


Harold  Benjamin,  Ph.  D. 

PROFESSOR  OF  EDUCATION,  UNIVERSITY  OF  MINNESOTA 
ASSISTANT  DEAN,  SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 

Five  separate  times,  in  open  war-  Lone  Butfalo  had  a  son.  It  was 
fare,  Lone  Buffalo  had  counted  natural  that  he  should  want  this  son 


coup  on  the  enemies  of  his  tribe, 
yet  he  was  not  given  to  overmuch 
boasting  about  his  deeds.  Only  at 
ceremonial  dances,  when  it  was  right 
and  proper  that  such  things  should  be 
done,  did  Lone  Buffalo  recount  those 
coups.  Even  then,  so  thought  many 
men  of  the  Long  Lances  clan,  he  hur¬ 
ried  too  modestly  when  he  told  of  his 
most  daring  exploit  —  how  he  once 
captured  a  Crow  chief  single-handed, 
disarmed  him,  stripped  him  of  his 
warbonnet,  and  flogged  him  back  in 
disgrace  to  the  very  outskirts  of  the 
enemy  camp. 

Not  only  was  Lone  Buffalo  a  brave 
warrior;  he  was  also  a  skilful  hunter 
and  a  kind  man.  He  brought  home 
buffaloes  when  other  men  could  find 
only  prairie  dogs,  and  when  he  came 
in  from  a  successful  hunt  he  sent  his 
wife  with  presents  of  good,  fat  meat 
to  the  lodges  of  widows  and  other 
poor  people.  It  was  easy  for  such  a 
man  to  be  rich  in  skins,  food,  weapons 
and  horses  without  exciting  the  envy 
of  his  less  fortunate  fellows.  His 
clansmen  did  not  speak  sneeringly  of 
his  success,  but  on  the  contrary  they 
liked  and  trusted  him  so  much  that 
they  made  him  chief  of  the  Long 
Lances  while  he  was  still  in  the  early 
middle  winters  of  his  life. 

By  any  test  applicable  in  Dacotah 
society.  Lone  Buffalo  was  an  educated 
man.  He  knew  how  to  do  those 
things  that  his  social  group  wanted 
done. 


to  become  a  brave  fighter,  a  skilful 
hunter,  and  a  good  man.  He  knew 
well  that  to  achieve  this  purpose  the 
boy  must  be  able  to  do  certain  definite 
things  —  to  endure  fatigue,  hunger, 
and  pain  uncomplainingly,  to  shoot 
straight,  to  handle  a  lance  with 
strength  and  dexterity,  to  follow  a 
trail  unerringly,  to  ride  horses  skil¬ 
fully,  to  treat  his  fellow  tribesmen 
well,  and  by  means  of  prayer  and  sac¬ 
rifice  to  behave  properly  toward  those 
sacred  beings  who  governed  the  lives 
of  men. 

Lone  Buffalo  realized  that  his  boy 
could  not  learn  all  these  things  unless 
the  conditions  of  the  boy’s  life  were 
favorable  to  the  learning.  The  boy 
must  know  what  to  do,  he  must  desire 
to  do  it,  he  must  learn  how  to  do  it, 
and  he  must  have  a  chance  to  practice 
it.  The  father  took  care,  therefore, 
that  his  son  should  hear  the  old  men’s 
stories  of  the  brave  and  good  deeds  of 
other  times,  should  attend  dances 
where  he  could  listen  to  war  songs  and 
the  counting  of  coups,  and  should  be¬ 
come  familiar  with  what  the  Sacred 
Ones  desired  in  a  man.  He  showed 
the  boy  how  to  make  and  handle 
weapons.  He  took  him  hunting  and 
taught  him  the  tricks  of  trailing  and 
stalking.  He  explained  to  him  the 
habits  of  animals,  of  men,  and  of 
spirits.  He  arranged  all  these  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  hope  that  when  the  boy 
came  to  a  warrior’s  age  he  would  bear 
himself  in  a  manner  worthy  of  his 
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family,  his  clan,  his  tribe,  and  his  na¬ 
tion.  Lone  Buffalo  did  not  think  this 
result  could  be  attained  without  teach¬ 
ing,  without  conscious  arrangement  of 
the  conditions  for  learning.  He  be¬ 
lieved  in  education. 

The  elemental  factors  in  this  savage 
educational  set-up  may  be  summarized 
as  follows: 

1.  There  was  a  definite  purpose 
behind  the  boy’s  education.  The  father 
and  the  whole  community  knew  what 
kind  of  a  person  they  wanted  the  boy 
to  become.  They  wanted  him  to  be  a 
good  member  of  the  Long  Lances  clan 
of  the  Ogalala  tribe  of  the  Dacotah 
nation.  They  wanted  him  to  be  a 
socially  valuable  individual. 

2.  There  was  a  clearly  recognized 
set  of  experiences  in  which  socially 
valuable  individuals  engaged.  The 
members  of  the  tribe  had  few  if  any 
doubts  about  their  competence  to  de¬ 
cide  just  what  these  experiences  were. 
The  boy  must  do  the  things  which 
men  of  the  tribe  had  to  do.  If  pos¬ 
sible,  he  must  do  them  as  well  as  did 
leaders  like  Lone  Buffalo. 

3.  There  was  an  arrangement  of 
conditions  to  facilitate  the  boy’s  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  socially  approved  ex¬ 
periences. 

These  three  items  in  the  Ogalala 
boy’s  education  correspond  to  the  three 
major  problems  of  education  for  any 
culture  and  in  any  period  of  history: 
the  problem  of  purpose,  the  problem 
of  content,  and  the  problem  of  method. 
They  may  be  summed  up  in  three 
questions : 

1.  Why  shall  we  teach  ? 

2.  What  shall  we  teach  ? 

3.  How  shall  we  teach  ? 

The  student  of  the  curriculum  is 
concerned  primarily  with  the  problem 
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of  content,  but  he  cannot  avoid  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  first  and  third  prob¬ 
lems  also.  The  content  which  he  sets 
up  for  the  educational  system  must 
be  directly  related  to  the  purpose  of 
the  educational  system.  The  content 
must  be  arranged  in  such  a  way  that 
it  can  be  taught  effectively  with  the 
facilities  available.  The  content  must 
originate  in  purpose  and  come  to 
fruition  in  method. 

The  problem  of  content  may  be 
broken  up  into  the  following  ques¬ 
tions  : 

1.  What  general  type  of  life  are 
the  pupils  of  the  school  going  to  live? 
For  what  kind  of  society  should  they 
be  prepared?  In  what  sort  of  civi¬ 
lization  will  they  work  ?  Does  the 
society  toward  which  the  curriculum 
is  directed  differ  from  contemporary 
society?  If  so,  in  what  way  does  it 
differ?  Questions  of  this  character 
are  related  to  what  may  be  called  the 
problem  of  the  approved  social  order. 

2.  What  are  the  characteristics  of 
a  valuable  member  of  the  approved 
social  order  ?  What  must  he  desire  to 
do  and  what  must  he  be  able  to  do  to 
fit  into  the  approved  order  ?  These 
questions  exemplify  what  may  be 
called  the  problem  of  the  socially  ap¬ 
proved  individual. 

3.  What  particular  experiences  will 
lead  the  individual  to  acquire  the 
skills  and  desires  necessary  for  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  approved  order?  In 
what  activities  must  he  engage  to  de¬ 
velop  socially  approved  characteris¬ 
tics  ?  Such  questions  are  directed 
toward  what  may  be  called  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  socially  approved  content. 

Like  many  crucial  issues  in  educa¬ 
tion,  these  three  problems  are  easy  to 
state  but  extremely  diflBcult  to  solve. 
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Let  us  examine  some  of  the  reasons 
for  this  difficulty. 

First  of  all,  curricular  problems  are 
difficult  because  any  modern  society 
has  already  answered  them  in  part  and 
answered  them  in  conflicting  ways. 
Indeed  one  of  the  characteristics  of 
advanced  civilization  is  a  multiplica¬ 
tion  of  answers  to  these  questions. 
For  example;  what  is  the  approved 
social  order  ?  Every  social  class,  every 
economic  group,  every  political  organ¬ 
ization,  every  religious  sect,  every 
patriotic  society,  every  youth  associa¬ 
tion,  and  many  other  special  groups 
have  a  definite  answer  to  this  ques¬ 
tion,  in  some  of  its  aspects  at  least. 
The  approved  social  order  is  one  in 
which  property  is  sacred,  in  which 
every  worker  puts  his  extra  cash  into 
savings  accounts,  in  which  all  citizens 
buy  highly  advertised  articles  from 
one  another  on  the  installment  plan, 
in  which  all  men  worship  God  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Podunkite 
Church,  in  which  the  principles  of  the 
Buncombe  Party  prevail  to  the  last¬ 
ing  aggrandizement  of  the  party 
wheel  horses,  in  which  members  of  the 
common  herd  are  content  with  the 
stations  to  which  it  hath  pleased  God 
tc  call  them,  in  which  men  die  will¬ 
ingly  for  their  country’s  diplomatic 
errors,  in  which  the  proletariat  hold 
the  reins  of  power,  in  which  the  mo¬ 
tive  of  private  profit  is  eliminated,  or 
in  which  the  pet  ideas  of  this  or  that 
pressure  group  are  triumphant.  Where 
there  are  so  many  answers  dictated  by 
special  interests,  there  is  practically 
no  answer  at  all.  In  a  multitude  of 
counselors  there  is  sometimes  only 
confusion. 

Faced  by  this  multiplicity  of  con¬ 
flicting  counsel,  those  who  are  profes¬ 


sionally  responsible  for  constructing 
the  school  curriculum  may  take  the 
easy  path  of  accepting  the  opinions  of 
their  own  group.  Ask  school  teachers 
and  administrators  to  describe  the 
characteristics  of  the  approved  social 
order  or  the  socially  approved  individ¬ 
ual,  and  the  answer  is  likely  to  come 
pat  in  terms  of  the  present  curriculum. 
How  many  generations  of  educational 
authorities  in  the  western  European 
world  have  maintained  stoutly  that  an 
educated  man  is  one  who  knows  the 
Latin  classics!  Why?  Because  for 
so  many  centuries  the  Latin  classics 
have  been  designed  to  produce  edu¬ 
cated  men.  Intellectually,  we  have 
been  reared  within  the  confines  of  this 
argumentative  circle.  It  is  difficult 
for  us  to  conceive  the  problem  of  sec¬ 
ondary  school  content  except  in  terms 
of  the  traditional  secondary  school 
curriculum. 

The  second  chief  difficulty  confront¬ 
ing  students  of  the  curriculum  is  a 
technical  one.  It  is  the  difficulty 
which  arises  from  a  lack  of  proper  in¬ 
struments  and  techniques  for  studying 
society,  for  determining  the  character¬ 
istics  of  the  individual,  and  for  deriv¬ 
ing  curricular  content  to  serve  a  desig¬ 
nated  purpose.  It  is,  however,  a  dif¬ 
ficulty  which  can  be  overcome  more 
readily  than  the  difficulty  first  men¬ 
tioned.  The  first  is  essentially  an  ob¬ 
stacle  involving  widespread  and  deep- 
seated  prejudices.  The  second  is  an 
obstacle  that  can  be  attacked  by  di¬ 
rectly  formulating  and  testing  tech¬ 
niques  for  the  study  and  construction 
of  the  curriculum.  The  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  two  obstacles  is  inherent  in 
the  fact  that  we  have  more  love  and 
hate  for  the  subject  matter  of  schools 
than  we  have  for  the  processes  by 
which  the  subject  matter  is  derived. 
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SINCE  we  have  not  had  sufficient 
description  of  classes  beyond  the 
grades  in  which  the  traditional 
teacher-centered  curriculum  does  not 
dominate,  we  offer  the  material  which 
follows.  It  grew  out  of  an  experience 
of  eight  years  in  a  university  where 
the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Engineer¬ 
ing  gave  the  instructor  unlimited  free¬ 
dom  In  procedure  (provided  that  he 
handle  satisfactorily  the  troublesome 
problem  of  English  for  freshmen)  and 
where  the  Head  of  the  Department  of 
English  permitted  him  freedom  of 
action  and  of  judgment  (even  to  the 
use  of  a  mimeographed  text  instead  of 
those  demanded  throughout  the  De¬ 
partment)  because  he  believed  the 
freshmen  should  have  the  most  expe¬ 
rienced  teachers  lest  we  ruin  them  as 
students  and  researchers. 

To  show  how  such  creative  work 
may  be  encouraged,  we  use  first  the 
writing  of  papers  as  example.  When 
recording  their  experience  students 
have  but  the  one  problem  of  watching 
the  mechanics  of  expression.  What  to 
say  comes  naturally.  Until  the  me¬ 
chanics  are  mastered,  one  can  imagine 
how  far  from  perfect  the  results  of 
students’  efforts  are;  but  to  take  an 
emotional  attitude  toward  mistakes 
would  court  madness  and  defeat  our 
purpose,  which  is  dominated  by  sym¬ 
pathetic  and  intelligent  encourage¬ 
ment.  We  set  the  emotional  tone  of 
the  classroom  and  avoid  interfering 


with  the  facile  working  of  the  abler 
student’s  mind. 

We  strive  to  bring  the  written  com¬ 
position  to  a  standard  equal  to  that  of 
the  oral.  We  shun  the  bad  psychology 
attendant  upon  trying  to  train  in 
habits  of  correct  expression  through 
giving  one’s  time  entirely  to  faulty 
syntax  —  to  sentences  so  malformed 
that  no  human  being  ever  made  them 
naturally.  Something  may,  of  course, 
be  said  in  favor  of  training  superior 
students  to  detect  errors  so  that  they 
may  help  other  members  of  the  class 
and  for  this  purpose  we  have  mimeo¬ 
graphed  sets  of  actual  papers  for  prac¬ 
tice  in  detection  of  errors  and  in  criti¬ 
cism.  As  far  back  as  Vergerio’s 
treatise  we  have  recorded  the  value  of 
students’  learning  through  teaching. 

Our  problem  is  to  keep  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  group  going  in  the  same 
general  direction  and  each  individual 
at  his  maximal  efficiency.  Those  un¬ 
able  to  write  decently  must  practice 
expressing  themselves  in  writing  until 
they  have  eradicated  mechanical  er¬ 
rors;  the  able  may  write  as  often  as 
they  wish,  assured  of  intelligent,  con¬ 
structive  criticism  on  each  effort. 
Every  student  must  master  the  writ¬ 
ing  of  a  letter  decently — the  technique 
in  any  situation  must  be  assured;  but 
if  youth  is  to  express  himself  crea¬ 
tively  to  advantage,  he  must  be  free 
to  originate.  For  that  reason,  there 
is  no  assignment  of  definite  subjects 
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in  our  classes.  To  say  how  long  a 
paper  must  be  is  to  violate  the  first 
principle  of  creative  activity,  that  is, 
the  creator’s  right  to  express  his  own 
thought  in  his  own  original  way.  To 
keep  faith  with  the  creative  spirit 
within,  we  dare  not  impose  our  visions 
or  technique.  It  is  our  duty  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  path  for  the  evocation  of  the 
creative  urge  within  the  pupil.  That 
is  paramount. 

The  oral  phases  of  our  English 
work  have  been  recorded  in  this  mag¬ 
azine.  If  the  students  have  been 
“hushed”  from  the  time  they  entered 
the  primary  grades  of  teacher-cen¬ 
tered  schools,  on  college  level  one 
finds  it  difficult  to  get  the  ease,  the 
ability,  and  the  attractiveness  of 
speech  we  so  desire.  One  who  has 
been  convinced  that  to  be  silent  in 
school  is  to  be  considered  most  satis¬ 
factory  cannot,  after  twelve  years, 
burst  forth  immediately  into  out¬ 
spoken  sincerity,  into  facile,  lucid, 
oral  expression.  To  meet  those  stu¬ 
dents  who  would  dodge  an  opportunity 
to  talk  before  their  fellows  or  those 
who  for  some  reason  might  not  be  pre¬ 
pared,  we  keep  on  a  table  in  the  class¬ 
room  several  hundred  cards  listing 
topics  found,  through  actual  experi¬ 
ence,  suitable  for  class  talks. 

Dramatization  affords  another  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  fruition  of  self-ex¬ 
pression;  intrinsically  it  contains  the 
dynamic  impulse  in  this  regard.  When 
in  preparation  for  our  work  we  ar¬ 
ranged  chairs  in  a  college  classroom 
against  the  walls  so  that  everyone 
could  see  the  face  of  everyone  else, 
the  janitor  thought  us  odd.  The 
change  was,  however,  particularly 
agreeable  to  those  who,  because  of  the 
alphabetic  arrangement  of  most  classes. 


saw  only  backs  of  heads  (or  nothing 
except  the  teacher  if  they  sat  in  the 
front  row).  The  most  interesting 
play  created  was  that  of  “The  Prodi¬ 
gal  Son  from  the  Mother’s  Point  of 
View”.  Because  the  author  was  non¬ 
committal,  we  never  learned  whether 
his  creation  was  clever  burlesque  (he 
included  every  trite  feature  of  melo¬ 
drama)  or  whether  as  playwright  he 
was  hopelessly  hackneyed  —  and  no 
one  ever  asked  him.  Because  of  a 
majority  demand,  Barrie’s  “Twelve 
Pound  Look”  and  Dunsan^s  “The 
Lost  Silk  Hat”  were  mounted. 

The  fact  that  they  were  offered 
without  stage  trappings  made  the 
problem  one  entirely  of  dramatization. 
A  youth  used  a  Palmer  Method  in 
copying  his  lines  from  Dunsany:  “I 
don’t  wish  to  appear  rude.”  When 
reading  the  play  t<^ther  for  the  first 
time,  the  cue  “I  don’t  wish  to  appear 
nude”  revealed  the  next  speaker’s 
attentiveness,  for  he  interpolated : 
“You’ll  be  arrested  if  you  do.” 

When  reading  rhythmically  such 
narratives  as  Chesterton’s  “Lepanto,” 
Kipling’s  “Boots,”  Noyes’  “The  High¬ 
wayman,”  “The  Barrel  Organ,”  and 
“Forty  Singing  Seamen,”  Tennyson’s 
“The  Kevenge,”  and  Browning’s  “An¬ 
drea  del  Sarto,”  our  experience  dupli¬ 
cates  that  recorded  by  Vachel  Lindsay 
and  Hughes  Mearnes. 

Out  of  a  situation  wherein  students 
and  teacher  share  enthusiasms  about 
their  reading  experiences  grows  natu¬ 
rally  a  bookish  environment.  Our 
procedure  in  regard  to  outside  read¬ 
ing  was  similar  to  that  in  composition. 
The  only  book  everyone  was  required 
to  read  was  Toland’s  Choosing  a 
Career;  the  assignment  in  that  in¬ 
stance  was  essential  to  a  proper  back- 
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ground  for  the  discussion  of  selecting 
a  vocation.  Without  definite  assign¬ 
ment  we  teased  those  unwilling  or  not 
eager  to  read  into  wanting  to  do  so — 
sometimes  by  the  mere  physical  pres¬ 
ence  of  books,  sometimes  by  explain¬ 
ing  in  their  presence  the  pleasure  we 
derived  from  various  attractive  selec¬ 
tions.  Well-chosen  lists  are  inspiriting, 
particularly  if  the  instructor  puts  on 
the  board  each  meeting  of  the  class  or 
once  a  week  (Monday  is  possibly  best) 
the  articles,  books,  or  pamphlets  he 
has  just  read  and  which  he  feels  will 
interest  some  of  the  members  of  the 
class. 

Selected  pamphlets  appear  in  the 
Pamphlet  Rack  or  at  the  Bookstore. 
To  be  in  the  mere  physical  presence 
of  books  we  kept  about  six  hundred 
in  circulation  in  the  classroom  by 
placing  on  the  chalk  rail  those  re¬ 
turned.  A  youth  who  had  never  read 
an  entire  book  in  his  life  before  com¬ 
ing  to  the  university  (“All  I  ever  read 
was  the  Scientific  American**)  was 
fascinated  by  the  opportunity  of 
handling  books  just  off  the  press.  To 
have  several  books  to  read  at  once  was 
to  him  an  extraordinary  experience. 

We  found  the  mimeograph  a  great 
aid  in  putting  into  the  hands  of  each 
member  of  the  class  in  correct  form 
reading  lists,  outlines  of  a  projected 
activity,  and  surveys  of  the  various 
types  of  literature  to  integrate  the 
procedure  for  individual  projects  in 
reading,  whether  followed  through 
while  the  student  was  a  member  of 
the  class  or  in  later  years.  The  value 
of  such  material  as  a  stimulus  to  read¬ 
ing  and  creative  writing  is  astonish¬ 
ing,  although  one  can  readily  under¬ 
stand  why  it  would  be  more  effective 
than  no  suggestion  at  all  or  than  in¬ 


correct  references,  misspelled  names, 
and  no  synthesis  of  the  activity  as  a 
whole  to  tell  where  one  was  going  or 
how  far  he  had  already  gone. 

Mimeographing  a  Dante  Bulletin 
in  connection  with  our  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing  Reading  Club  put  students  in 
touch  with  materials  which  could  not, 
at  that  time,  be  reached  through  the 
Card  Catalogue  in  the  University  Li¬ 
brary.  The  Club  substituted  satisfac¬ 
torily  for  a  class  in  literature  (ex¬ 
cluded  by  the  rigid  demands  of  a  full 
schedule  in  engineering).  A  chemical 
engineer,  when  later  engaged  in  re¬ 
search  in  Chicago,  wrote  for  a  set  of 
“that  Dante  Bulletin  we  got  back  in 
1928.  I  now  have  time  to  do  some 
reading.”  The  Bulletins  he  referred 
included  biographical  details,  reading 
suggestions,  and  stimulating  remarks 
planned  to  lead  students  to  an  inti¬ 
macy  with  Dante. 

Upon  graduation  from  an  eastern 
medical  school  seven  years  after  hav¬ 
ing  attended  our  class  as  a  freshman, 
a  doctor  now  researching  under  fa¬ 
mous  Canadian  direction,  wrote  that 
he  got  honors  at  graduation  not  for 
high  grades  so  much  as  for  a  certain 
conservatism  engendered  in  him  while 
a  freshman.  The  purpose  of  all  our 
evaluations  of  books  and  ideas  should 
be  to  help  our  students  to  think,  judge, 
and  criticize  conservatively. 

The  enthusiasm  with  which  stu¬ 
dents  enter  upon  creative  writing  as 
a  result  of  participation  in  such  expe¬ 
riences,  the  originality  of  their  ap¬ 
proach,  and  the  sincerity  of  their 
product  more  than  justify  the  instruc¬ 
tor’s  expenditure  of  energy  in  bring¬ 
ing  about  these  releases.  In  no  other 
way  can  we  gain  opportunities  for 
raising  the  standards  of  their  tastes, 
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particularly  in  the  matter  of  reading, 
equal  to  those  afforded  by  the  self¬ 
revelation  of  enthusiastic  papers.  Fur¬ 
ther,  in  so  far  as  the  actual  writing  is 
concerned,  the  teacher  need  interfere 
only  when  the  student  cannot  satisfy 
himself  in  his  creation. 

The  writing  of  letters  is  another 
activity  from  which  college  men  bene¬ 
fit  greatly.  Our  procedure  in  this 
field  included  a  discussion  of  auto¬ 
graphs  (the  collection  in  our  Library, 
reasons  for  interest  in  the  items') ; 
letters  of  advice  about  selecting  a 
school,  one’s  reading,  and  other  per¬ 
sonal  matters;  a  thorough  considera¬ 
tion  of  business  letters  and  letters 
of  courtesy  —  of  congratulation,  of 
appreciation,  of  apology,  of  introduc¬ 
tion;  the  letter  of  sympathy  and  con¬ 
dolence,  of  rebuke;  replies  to  invita¬ 
tions;  asking  permission  to  use  a  per¬ 
son’s  name  for  recommendation ;  origi¬ 
nality  and  humor  in  personal  letters — 
in  headings,  conclusions,  opening  and 
closing,  and  in  the  body ;  various 
forms  of  notes,  and  so  on.  Indeed, 
one  of  the  most  effective  means  of  in¬ 
teresting  college  freshmen  in  writing 
is  this  approach  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  through  letters,  for  students 
are  not  slow  to  plan  projects  for  series 
of  letters  if  for  no  more  worthy  pur¬ 
pose  than  to  impress  a  correspondent 
at  another  school. 

In  amplification  of  Dewey’s  princi¬ 
ple  that  growth  advances  only  by  the 
reconstruction  of  experiences,  we 
might  illustrate  with  description  of 
further  opportunities  for  original  and 
constructive  writing,  the  preparation 
of  outlines,  summaries,  or  briefs  in¬ 
stead  of  complete  records  of  the  re¬ 
sults  of  investigations  or  as  a  basis 
for  open  discussion  or  for  symposi¬ 


ums;  but  space  limitations  prevent 
our  doing  so.  We  hasten  to  list  a  few 
instances  in  which,  in  addition  to  the 
usual  methods  of  recording,  freshmen 
engineers  employed  graphic  arts. 

To  make  clear  the  fact  that  he  had 
examined  the  Reference  Room  in  the 
Library  one  student  submitted  a  draw¬ 
ing  in  India  ink  showing  the  placing 
of  the  various  reference  books  and  the 
general  lay-out  of  the  room.  A  second 
youth,  discovering  that  his  teacher 
knew  practically  nothing  about  Ce¬ 
zanne,  made  a  special  investigation  of 
the  artist  and  his  work  as  a  bit  of 
practice  in  research  and  submitted 
with  the  results  an  oil  painting 
(10x12)  in  the  manner  of  Cezanne 
and  worthy  of  preservation.  An 
older  student,  who  had  not  come  to 
the  university  until  several  years  af¬ 
ter  graduation  from  high  school, 
brought  to  the  instructor  as  a  gift  at 
the  end  of  the  year  a  water  color  of 
St.  Francis  and  the  birds  (24x48) 
with  a  note  suggesting  that  at  least 
while  he  was  planning  and  executing 
his  painting  he  was  expressing  grati¬ 
tude  for  being  put  on  the  right  track 
morally. 

When  a  chemical  engineer  confided 
to  his  roommate  that  he  was  planning 
to  run  away  from  school  because  a 
course  in  engineering  was  too  hum¬ 
drum  for  him,  the  roommate  asked 
help  in  saving  the  rover  from  himself. 
An  awakened  interest  in  the  Art  Gal¬ 
lery  and  the  revival  of  a  former  de¬ 
sire  to  paint  steadied  the  youth,  who 
upon  the  completion  of  his  course  in 
engineering  won  a  scholarship  to 
M.  I.  T.,  where  he  did  graduate  work. 

Another  student,  whose  speech 
brought  the  rebuke  that  he  stay  away 
from  decent  youths  until  he  could  con- 
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trol  his  tongue,  later  brought  a  framed 
sea-scape  he  had  done  in  oil  as  evi¬ 
dence  that  he  had  been  staying  by 
himself  a  great  deal. 

An  educational  magazine  carried 
three  articles  by  a  member  of  our 
group  interested  in  stagecraft;  the 
illustrations  convince  one  of  his  abil¬ 
ity.  A  classmate  of  his  svnthesized 
so  effectively  his  ideas  on  how  chem¬ 
istry  should  be  taught  that  his  article, 
too,  was  bought.  During  his  second 
year  at  school  the  former  wondered 
why  he  did  not  get  ideas  as  he  used 
to  the  year  before.  He  missed  the 
stimulus  provided  by  such  group  en¬ 
deavors  and  individual  accomplish¬ 
ments  as  we  have  been  describing,  to¬ 
gether  with  trips  to  the  Art  Galleries 
and  other  tours,  which  contributed 
numerous  accretions  of  insight  and  re¬ 
sulted  in  appreciation. 

Since  engineers  have  a  heavier 
schedule  of  class  hours,  extensive  lab¬ 
oratory  periods,  and  more  form  sub¬ 
jects  than  any  other  college  students, 
if  they  wish  to  survive  they  must  work 
under  pressure.  Granted  that  “the 
creative  impulse  has  an  elusive,  un- 
coercive  quality  which  demands  tact¬ 
ful  and  sympathetic  encouragement’’ 
and  that  it  “can  thrive  only  in  an  air 
of  freedom,  where  impulses  may  be 
followed  out,”  one  cannot  but  wonder 
when  a  freshman  engineer  brings  to 
class  an  original  musical  composition. 
When  another  produces  an  anthology 
of  travel  poems  which  he  has  linked 
into  a  cycle  by  original  quatrains  and 
has  himself  bound  it  in  a  tooled 
leather  cover,  one  recalls  what  has 
been  said  about  “making  the  play  con¬ 
stitute  the  really  educative  part  of  the 
process  as  far  as  the  development  of 
meanings  and  conceptual  relations  are 


concerned.”  But  when  the  engineers 
publish  an  edition  of  the  school  maga¬ 
zine  (devoted  to  honoring  a  former 
classmate  who  has  broken  his  neck  but 
continues  to  live),  one  is  won  to  the 
slogans:  “Freedom  and  activity,  but 
growth  and  steady  development.” 
“Activity  planned  to  an  end.  Crea¬ 
tiveness  which  marches  steadily  up 
the  steepest  plane  of  increasing  effort 
of  which  the  pupil  is  capable.” 

A  particular  engineer  who,  as  a 
freshman  made  a  special  investigation 
of  the  fourth  dimension,  won  his  mon¬ 
ogram  later  as  a  pole  vaulter,  and 
made  the  debating  team,  went  to  Ire¬ 
land  to  compete  in  games.  At  tea 
one  afternoon,  he  advertised  Ameri¬ 
can  universities  favorably  (bringing 
home  autographed  copies  of  authors’ 
works  as  evidence)  by  telling  James 
Stephens  that  The  CrocJc  of  Gold  had 
been  used  on  him  as  a  touchstone  to 
discover  whether  he  was  worth  giving 
special  attention  in  composition,  by 
talking  fourth  dimension  with  a  Nobel 
Prize  winner,  and  by  recalling  when 
Fiona  McLeod  was  mentioned  that 
The  Hour  of  Beauty  had  been  shared 
in  our  reading  club. 

The  need  for  expert  guidance  in 
any  school  is  imperative,  and  anyone 
who  thinks  that  the  teacher  who  en¬ 
courages  activities  among  his  students 
has  little  to  do  should  read  Rugg 
and  Shumaker’s  The  Child-Centered 
School  or  the  various  books  listed  in 
their  bibliographies.  Real  art  appears 
so  simple  and  easy  to  the  bystander 
that  he  thinks  he  could  do  the  same 
thing  as  the  performer  and  enjoy  the 
doing  as  much  as  the  performer  seems 
to  enjoy  it.  The  teacher  in  the  child- 
centered  school  must  be  expert  in  his 
field;  constantly  and  steadily  he  must 
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continue  to  mellow,  to  advance  in  per-  in  them  the  desire  to  create.  The 
fection — as  must  we  all  if  we  hope  to  class  in  composition  becomes  an  ate- 
be  living  springs  of  inspiration.  The  Her,  wherein  each  can  see  what  the 
teacher’s  creative  production  wins  stu-  other  is  doing  and  profit  by  the  expe- 
dents’  loyalty,  makes  them  eager  to  rience  —  whether  it  be  success  or 
belong  to  the  group,  and  encourages  failure. 

EXAMINATION  FOR  HONORS 
E.  C.  Knowl.ton,  Ph.  D. 

MANCHESTER,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


Dr.  Knowlton  has  been  Professor  of 

PROGRAMS  leading  to  final  hon¬ 
ors  with  the  bachelor’s  degree  have 
been  much  discussed  the  last  two 
decades.  The  present  discussion  is 
not  designed  to  defend  honors  courses 
or  to  develop  the  substantial  reasons 
why  a  college  of  liberal  arts  should 
adopt  them.  The  usual  explanation 
of  their  need  is  that  the  superior  stu¬ 
dent  as  a  potential  leader  in  after  life 
should  have  work  in  quantity  and 
quality  commensurate  with  his  ca¬ 
pacity,  and  find  a  welcome  challenge 
in  it;  that  a  college  course  should  be 
carefully  integrated  and  brought  to  a 
significant  climax  other  than  receiv¬ 
ing  a  degree;  that  the  superior  stu¬ 
dent  should  receive  individual  atten¬ 
tion,  as  in  many  places  the  poor  stu¬ 
dent  does,  and  that  he  should  be  given 
assignments  as  much  aimed  at  him 
as  assignments  in  non-honors  schemes 
are  aimed  at  an  average  or  a  median 
student ;  that  genuine  scholarship  does 
appeal  to  many  students,  and  can 
serve  as  ballast  or  balance  in  a  college 
training  which  otherwise  easily  tends 
to  undue  emphasis  on  athletics  and 
extra-curricular  activities.  To  fulfill 
such  purposes,  honors  programs  have 
usually  included  for  one,  two,  or  three 
years  of  college:  some  smaller  classes 
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for  individual  development  (some¬ 
times  called  discussion  groups  or  semi¬ 
nars)  ;  conferences ;  an  integrated  plan 
of  study  in  a  field  and  related  fields, 
including  linguistic  equipment;  prol>- 
lems  of  investigation  illustrating  scien¬ 
tific  method  and  adapted  to  the  paiv 
ticular  student  —  with  a  culminating 
example;  and  at  the  end  a  compre¬ 
hensive  examination.  In  addition, 
association  of  such  students  with  one 
another  has  been  held  to  be  of  incal¬ 
culable  advantage. 

The  aim  here  is  to  present  results 
of  observation  and  experience  con¬ 
cerning  the  comprehensive  examina¬ 
tion  as  a  part  of  such  an  enterprise. 

I 

The  examination  is  not  an  absolute 
end  in  itself  or  an  extra  topping-off 
or  just  a  measurement.  Its  value  lies 
much  in  its  motivating  a  student’s 
work  for  a  considerable  time  before¬ 
hand.  If  possible,  it  should  be  of  a 
magnitude  sufficient  to  appear  valu¬ 
able  in  itself,  and  thereby  to  command 
respect.  It  should  not  mark  itself  as 
putting  a  period  to  activity,  but  should 
stimulate  the  student  to  further  prog¬ 
ress  and  growth.  These  aspects  are 
not  matter  for  abstract  contemplation. 
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but  matter  for  practical  emphasis  and 
vivid  experience.  Courses,  private 
reading,  association  with  other  stu¬ 
dents  in  such  work,  independent  in¬ 
vestigation,  and  comprehensive  exam¬ 
ination  belong  to  one  whole.  They 
should  not  be  divorced  from  one  an¬ 
other;  they  should  each  contribute  to 
a  rich  integration. 

II 

On  the  whole,  it  appears  best  that 
the  examination  should  be  both  oral 
and  written.  The  latter  part,  which 
is  less  important,  because  it  resembles 
course  examinations,  should  be  partly 
objective  and  partly  essayistic.  It 
may  be  based  somewhat  on  independ¬ 
ent  reading  or  research.  It  may 
serve  as  a  steadying  influence  and  as 
one  sort  of  check  on  the  oral  examina¬ 
tion. 

The  oral  examination,  which  ties  up 
the  college  work  in  the  special  field 
or  related  fields  (as  history  and  litera¬ 
ture,  chemistry  and  physics),  can  first 
be  prepared  for  long  ahead,  even  in 
the  sophomore  year  and  in  vacations, 
without  strain  on  the  students.  The 
more  deliberate  the  development,  the 
better.  Thus  the  examination  permits 
ripening,  comparison,  and  other  sound 
processes,  and  it  fits  into  a  training 
for  life.  It  is  not  merely  a  training 
in  subject  matter  with  something  on 
method.  It  suggests  breadth  of  view 
as  well  as  thoroughness,  long-range 
activity.  It  may  induce  a  philosophy 
of  life  (not  necessarily  or  perhaps  de¬ 
sirably  the  teachers’). 

Practice,  it  is  plain,  is  needed  for 
skill  in  oral  examination.  This  is 
true,  whether  it  be  a  hearing  about 
the  disaster  to  the  Morro  Castle  or  an 
eliciting  of  testimony  on  the  witness- 
stand,  or  a  comprehensive  examina¬ 


tion  for  college  honors.  Some  exam¬ 
iners  are  inherently  better  than  others. 
But  anybody  can  by  practice  acquire 
technique  and  smoothness,  can  learn 
by  trial  and  error.  Allowance  must 
be  made,  however.  Even  those  of 
most  experience  find  that  they  can 
learn  something  more.  With  good 
students,  the  affair  is  not  cut-and- 
dried. 

There  should  be  several  competent 
examiners,  and  if  possible,  one  or 
more  from  another  college  or  from 
other  departments.  Interested  and 
competent  witnesses  can  be  present  by 
discretion. 

Ill 

For  this  oral  examination,  the  ex¬ 
aminers  may  have  made  careful  writ¬ 
ten  notes,  but  the  effect  is  better  if 
they  are  not  used  in  the  student’s 
presence.  Some  plan  is  desirable,  but 
the  advantage  of  the  oral  examination 
is  lost  if  the  procedure  is  not  highly 
flexible  and  adaptable  to  the  responses 
of  the  student.  He  should  be  explored 
for  range  and  for  thoroughness.  Hence 
the  examiner  must  constantly  choose 
whether  to  pause  and  dig  in  or  to  go 
on  to  other  territory.  In  this  way  the 
personality  of  the  student,  his  quality 
of  mind,  will  emerge.  A  routine 
grade-getter  can  be  verified  as  such. 
Independent  or  original  turn  of  mind 
can  be  identified. 

To  the  teacher,  learning  about  the 
student  in  these  circumstances  may  be 
highly  illuminating.  He  can  watch 
his  behavior  as  different  types  of  ques¬ 
tions  are  given  by  the  different  exam¬ 
iners;  his  response  as  questions  on  the 
teacher’s  own  field  are  asked  by  an¬ 
other  examiner;  his  control  of  mate¬ 
rial  and  of  nervous  tension  and  stimu- 
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lus;  tendencies  to  bluff,  to  evade,  to 
ferret  out  answers  from  the  examin¬ 
ers;  common  sense  in  realizing  error; 
intelligent  persistence  when  an  at¬ 
tempt  is  made  to  bear  him  down  by 
the  implications  of  a  series  of  argu¬ 
mentative  questions. 

Impressions  gained  in  this  manner 
—  properly  qualified  —  may  be  most 
valuable  to  the  teacher  when  he  comes 
to  making  recommendations  for  posi¬ 
tions,  graduate  study,  and  the  like. 

Contrariwise,  the  student  learns 
much  about  himself. 

The  oral  examination  can  now  be 
considered  more  closely,  first  as  re¬ 
gards  physical  surroundings  and  the 
attitude  of  the  examiners.  The  light¬ 
ing  of  the  room  and  the  seating  should 
be  as  gracious  to  the  candidate  as  pos¬ 
sible.  The  chairman  or  first  examiner 
should  indicate  the  general  order  of 
the  examination.  Subsequently  there 
should  be  signs  of  the  connection  be¬ 
tween  questions,  and  jumps  should  be 
made  plain  by  transitional  phrasing. 
No  examiner  should  run  over  his  al¬ 
lotment  of  time.  The  tone  should  be 
pleasant,  firm,  markedly  fair,  and  not 
entirely  averse  to  humor,  which  al¬ 
ways  should  be  kind. 

In  general  an  examiner  should  not 
take  time  to  tell  the  student  whether 
his  answer  is  correct;  in  case  of  error, 
if  the  matter  is  important,  the  exam¬ 
iner  may  approach  the  problem  from 
other  angles  and  learn  whether  the 
student  is  fundamentally  at  fault  or 
can  perceive  the  incorrectness  or  con¬ 
fusion  of  previous  replies. 

The  examiners  may  indicate  by 
their  attitude  that  some  questions  are 
less  important  than  others. 

They  should  keep  watch  for  signs 
of  fatigue  and  make  reasonable  adjust¬ 


ments  in  asking  questions  and  in  esti¬ 
mating  final  results. 

After  such  consideration  of  the  sur¬ 
roundings  and  the  attitude  at  the  oral 
examination,  one  may  take  up  the 
examination  itself.  It  should  test: 

Knowledge  or  memory  of  facts, 
formulae,  dates  —  with  an  awareness 
of  their  significance  in  organizing  his¬ 
torical  and  other  material. 

Ability  to  link  facts  for  fresh  inter¬ 
pretation,  to  transfer,  to  make  associa¬ 
tions. 

Ability  to  handle  problems  in  sci¬ 
ence,  literary  history,  social  science, 
and  so  on,  equivalent  to  original  theo¬ 
rems  in  geometry  or  original  problems 
in  economics. 

Knowledge  of  concepts,  general 
ideas  in  the  field,  and  ability  to  cope 
with  them. 

Alertness  and  ability  to  make  in¬ 
ferences. 

Common  sense  and  judicial  atti¬ 
tude  toward  matters  of  controversy  or 
of  limited  evidence. 

Background,  relation  to  other  fields, 
general  knowledge. 

There  should  be  some  questions 
which  the  student  is  not  likely  to  have 
thought  about  before. 

Likewise,  there  should  be  questions 
not  easily  solved,  including  those  that 
will  cause  the  student  to  read  and 
think  about  long  afterward. 

lY 

With  those  suggestions  in  view,  it 
may  be  well  to  single  out  several 
points  for  further  consideration. 

First  may  be  offered  experience  con¬ 
cerning  tension  and  fatigue.  Briefly, 
in  oral  examinations  on  the  history  of 
English  literature,  where  not  only 
honors  candidates  but  ordinary  majors 
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have  been  tested  over  a  number  of 
years,  it  has  been  found  that  the  C- 
Btudent  does  not  do  well,  finds  great 
difficulty  in  even  starting,  and  rarely 
responds  as  well  as  he  does  in  a  writ¬ 
ten  examination.  He  should  scarcely 
be  allowed  to  take  an  oral  examina¬ 
tion.  The  run-of-the-mill  B-student 
or  even  A-student,  if  well  prepared, 
becomes  greatly  fatigued  after  thirty- 
five  or  forty  minutes.  Accordingly, 
the  examination  has  to  be  planned 
with  that  fact  in  mind,  so  far  as  cov¬ 
ering  ground  is  concerned.  The  usual 
candidate  for  final  honors  survives 
ninety  or  more  minutes  without  hard¬ 
ship,  and  in  some  cases  comes  back  for 
more. 

In  bringing  out  the  element  of 
time,  one  need  not  make  it  the  cardi¬ 
nal  element  in  the  examination.  But 
one  may  infer  that  the  phenomena, 
after  one’s  making  appropriate  deduc¬ 
tions  of  several  sorts,  point  toward  a 
presumably  important  difference  in 
the  make-up  of  the  student,  a  differ¬ 
ence  that  may  have  a  wide  bearing  on 
education  and  hence  on  society. 

Perhaps  tension  and  fatigue  can  be 
reduced  by  a  proper  approach  to  dates. 
Resistance  to  dates  should  if  possible 
be  eliminated  before  the  time  of  the 
examination.  To  many  students,  and 
teachers  too,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
dates  seem  to  be  arbitrary  data  for 
feats  of  memory,  quite  divorced  from 
larger  things  in  life.  In  oral  exami¬ 
nation,  their  significance  may  be  made 
to  stand  out  vividly-  Without  a  scaf¬ 
folding  of  important  dates,  students 
build  up  preposterous  structures,  err 
gravely  as  to  the  causal  sequence  of 
events  and  the  development  of  move¬ 
ments.  Thus  Goethe  has  been  asserted 
to  have  given  Germany  all  its  impor¬ 


tant  ideas,  and  a  student  was  rash 
enough  to  declare  that  Leibnitz  and 
Lessing  are  to  be  derived  from  Goethe. 

Much  wear  and  tear  can  be  avoided 
if  confusion  about  the  meaning  of 
terms  can  be  eliminated.  During  one 
examination,  a  questioner  wished  to 
learn  whether  the  candidate  could  put 
together  evidence  of  the  influence  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  golden  mean  dur¬ 
ing  the  Middle  Ages.  The  candidate 
had  had  training  in  comparative  liter¬ 
ature,  and  presumably  might  recall 
characteristics  of  Beowulf,  the  Song 
of  Roland,  and  Dante.  In  the  course 
of  the  discussion,  the  word  temperance 
was  used.  Unfortunately  it  was  taken 
by  another  examiner  as  meaning  mod¬ 
eration  in  the  employment  of  liquor. 
Confusion  arose  over  Beowulf.  It 
became  difficult  to  proceed  coherently 
either  to  the  application  of  the  golden 
mean,  or  temperance,  to  Spenser, 
Hooker,  and  Elizabethan  drama,  or  to 
the  derivation  of  the  doctrine  in  clas¬ 
sical  literature. 

The  examiner  must  look  out  also 
for  odd  twists  or  functioning  of  the 
mind.  A  student,  for  example,  on  be¬ 
ing  asked  about  Martial,  recalled  at 
the  moment  only  Marshall,  a  writer 
on  economic  theory,  and  Marshall,  a 
former  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States.  Vet  but  for  erroneous  visual¬ 
ization  of  the  word  from  its  sound  he 
would  have  had  much  to  say  about 
the  Latin  epigrammatist. 

Another  puzzling  difficulty  likely  to 
surprise  an  examiner  the  first  time  it 
happens  is  the  failure  —  at  least  for 
the  occasion  —  of  an  able  student  to 
(apply  the  same  familiar  principle  to 
two  somewhat  different  fields.  A 
candidate  in  chemistry  may  be  quite 
at  his  ease  at  the  blackboard  as  he 
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handles  difficult  problems  with  graphic 
formulae  in  organic  chemistry,  and 
yet  be  baffled  if  he  is  asked  to  put 
down  the  graphic  formula  for  hydro¬ 
gen  dioxide,  a  simple  problem  for  in¬ 
organic  chemistry. 

This  illustration  of  difficulties  must 
suffice. 

V 

It  is  necessary  to  say  to  a  few 
words  on  a  most  important  element  in 
the  best  type  of  comprehensive  exam¬ 
ination,  —  the  impregnating  question 
which  tends  to  influence  future  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  student  or  to  illuminate  his 
outlook. 

This  sort  of  question  occurs  in  sev¬ 
eral  forms,  all  suggesting  development 
of  knowledge  and  interest.  A  student 
may  be  unacquainted  with  some  mat¬ 
ter,  and  realize  the  desirability  of 
ampler  knowledge.  Thus  he  may  be 
asked  about  Pyramus  and  Thisbe  — 
for  Ovid,  Chaucer,  or  Shakspere. 
Failing  with  regard  to  one  author,  he 
may  be  asked  to  recall  the  story  with 
another.  Failing  all,  he  may  be  able 
to  remember  something  about  A  Mid¬ 
summer  Night's  Dream.  Failing  even 
that,  he  would,  if  truly  trained,  real¬ 
ize  implications,  and  look  forward  to 
reading  and  seeing  the  play.  That  a 
play  has  special  zest  under  such  stimu¬ 
lus  was  reported  after  a  performance 
at  Chautauqua.  In  such  an  instance, 
the  initial  question  acquires  a  cumu¬ 
lative  impetus,  and  proves  to  have 
larger  significance  than  it  had  at  first 
view. 

The  impregnating  question  may  de¬ 
rive  its  effect  from  the  fact  that  the 
examiners  would  welcome  ideas  on  a 
controversial  subject,  perhaps  one  con¬ 


cerning  which  there  is  disagreement 
among  the  examiners.  It  is  a  provo¬ 
cative  experience  to  be  asked  whether 
Wordsworth  ever  wrote  a  poem  greater 
than  The  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mari¬ 
ner,  and  to  be  told  that  an  answer 
either  way  would  find  support  from 
the  immediate  group  —  when  the  ex¬ 
aminer  is  William  Allen  Neilson  and 
in  the  group  sits  Irving  Babbitt.  The 
question  would  even  have  a  delightful 
savor  of  humor. 

Even  more  dramatic — if  used  with 
discretion — is  an  examiner’s  possible 
behavior  when  the  student  does  not 
recall  that  Milton  was  notable  for 
prose.  Barrett  Wendell  strode  over 
to  a  shelf,  picked  out  a  large  volume, 
and  tossed  it  into  the  candidate’s  lap. 
Or  one  may  imagine  the  train  of 
thought  to  which  a  student  would  be 
impelled  if  he  had  spoken  of  Ameri¬ 
can  drama,  only  to  hear  the  retort, 
“There  is  no  such  thing.” 

VI 

This  paper  has  attempted  to  offer 
from  experience  suggestions  about  the 
comprehensive  examination  for  honors 
—  its  place  amid  other  work  in  the 
development  of  a  college  student  and 
graduate,  its  purposes,  the  conditions 
and  ways  of  conducting  it.  It  may  be 
asked  whether  some  device  other  than 
tutorial  coaching  can  be  devised  in 
order  to  insure  adequate  preparation. 
Deliberate  coaching  is  likely  to  be  ob¬ 
jectionable.  It  may  be  assumed  that 
the  candidate  has  become  familiar 
with  the  materials  concerned;  hence 
he  needs  mainly  method.  He  is  likely 
to  win  mastery  if  his  experience  has 
included  conferences  in  which  ques¬ 
tions  are  asked  in  a  similar  manner, 
and  also  seminar  work  which  involves 
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alertness  and  preparation  to  meet  rig¬ 
orous  and  stimulating  questions  from 
-the  instructor  and  fellow-students. 

Finally  it  appears  from  experience 
that  the  number  of  major  surprises 
resulting  from  thorough-going  oral  ex¬ 
aminations  indicates  that  estimates 
based  on  other  work  of  students  of 


superior  ability  are  not  nearly  so  sat¬ 
isfactory  as  they  have  conventionally 
been  accepted  as  being.  In  other 
words,  each  such  examination  demon¬ 
strates  something  well  worth  knowing 
about  the  individual  student.  It  is 
worth  the  extra  expenditure  of  time 
and  money. 


PROGRESSIVE  CONCEPTIONS  OF  EDUCATION  AND 

DEMOCRACY 


Daniel  P.  Eointon,  Ph.  D. 

ASSISTANT  SUPERVISOR  IN  RESEARCH  AND  FINANCE 
CONNECTICUT  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 


Many  are  correctly  emphasizing 
that  schools  should  help  chil¬ 
dren  gain  an  understanding  of 
the  meanings  and  methods  of  democ¬ 
racy,  if  we  are  to  hold  our  present 
social  democratic  ideals  and  reach 
them  more  effectively.  No  one,  how¬ 
ever,  has  yet  outlined  a  clear  and  defi¬ 
nite  program  of  how  this  is  to  be 
achieved.  Although  the  problem  is 
much  too  Herculean  for  any  one 
“mind”  to  solve,  several  have  given  us 
excellent  guiding  principles  for  devel¬ 
oping  a  program.  These  should  be 
carefully  studied  and  religiously  ob¬ 
served  insofar  as  they  prove  to  be 
sound. 

Since  the  founding  of  our  republic, 
one  of  the  basic  principles  of  Ameri¬ 
can  education  has  wisely  always  been 
to  strive  to  provide  equality  of  educa¬ 
tional  opportunity  as  preparation  for 
intelligent  citizenship  in  a  democracy. 
Unfortunately,  however,  there  has 
never  been  a  clear  definition  of  either 
equality  of  educational  opportunity  or 
of  democracy.  All  critical  scholars 
agree,  however,  that  we  have  not  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  achieving  them  and  that 
there  is  no  immediate  prospect  that  we 


shall  do  so.  Like  a  mirage,  they  re¬ 
cede  as  we  approach  them.  This  is 
due  largely  to  our  greater  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  complex  factors  involved 
in  human  personality,  our  tendency  to 
demand  higher  standards  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  our  more  humane  and  more 
scientific  outlook,  and  our  refusal  to 
be  blinded  to  the  stark  facts  that  face 
us  when  we  pierce  through  the  plati¬ 
tudes  and  ballyhoo  about  equality  and 
democracy.  Whereas  formerly  democ¬ 
racy  was  applied  only  to  political  af¬ 
fairs  and  was  believed  to  be  achieved 
by  extending  the  franchise  to  all  and 
deciding  issues  by  a  majority  vote,  it 
is  now  being  brought  into  both  the  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  aspects  of  American 
life.  That  is,  democracy,  like  Chris¬ 
tianity,  is  taking  on  newer,  broader, 
and  finer  meanings  in  the  light  of 
twentieth  century  morals  and  knowl¬ 
edge  ! 

We  know,  too,  that  there  is  no  real 
intellectual  equality  of  persons.  All 
differ  in  their  capacities  which  vary 
or  range  from  the  idiot  to  the  genius. 
Thus  “equality  of  educational  oppor¬ 
tunity”  must  mean,  not  the  right  of 
pupils  to  do  the  same  things  as  others 
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such  as  take  the  college  preparatory 
curriculum  in  high  school,  but  the 
right  to  do  things  which  are  adjusted 
to  their  needs,  capacities  and  interests 
so  as  to  guarantee  maximum  growth. 
Because  of  the  wide  range  of  capaci¬ 
ties  we  can  no  longer  argue  that  we 
have  an  equality  of  economic  oppor¬ 
tunity  when  weak  men  are  forced  to 
compete  against  strong  ones  on  the 
same  terms  for  a  position.  It  is 
rather  difficult  to  defend  the  thesis 
that  our  economic  system  is  democratic 
when  millions  of  able-bodied  workers 
pre  unable  to  find  means  to  satisfy 
minimum  human  needs  and  must 
starve  in  a  land  that  suffers  from  over¬ 
production.  We  do  not  say  much 
about  social  equality  or  democracy  be¬ 
cause  it  seems  the  less  said  the  better. 
We  know  we  do  not  have  it;  perhaps 
do  not  even  want  it. 

As  stated  before,  changed  conditions 
are  responsible  for  our  changing  con¬ 
ception  of  democracy.  For  instance, 
early  democracy  was  founded  on  a 
simple,  unchanging,  agricultural  soci¬ 
ety  with  few  and  rudimentary  politi¬ 
cal  problems.  Political  issues  and 
candidates  were  of  a  local  nature  and 
were  understood  by  the  people.  People 
took  an  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the 
government  because  the  right  to  vote 
was  new  to  the  masses  and  because  of 
the  nearness  of  the  problems  of  the 
people.  It  was  assumed  that  all  had 
equal  capacity  and  were  equally  fit  to 
vote  and  hold  political  offices.  There 
j  must  be  a  guarantee  against  class  dis- 
i  tinctions!  Today  all  of  these  condi- 

I  tions  have  changed.  We  live  in  an 

urban,  industrial,  and  commercial  age 
which  changes  more  in  a  decade  than 
the  older  society  did  in  a  century; 
political  issues  are  no  longer  simple 


but  have  become  exceedingly  complex 
and  technical  involving  complex  prob¬ 
lems  such  as  state-owned  shops,  con¬ 
trol  of  public  utilities,  world  peace, 
and  international  finance  which  are 
understood  by  only  a  small  percentage 
of  population.  Our  political  issues 
and  candidates  are  no  longer  local  but 
in  many  cases  national  and  interna¬ 
tional  in  scope  and  appeal. 

The  laissez-faire  theory  of  govern¬ 
ment,  therefore,  has  been  compelled  to 
give  way  before  the  vast  social  issues 
and  problems  which  must  be  subjected 
to  strict  governmental  r^ulations  and 
control.  It  is  now  recognized  that 
modem  political  functions  require  ex¬ 
tensive  technical  training  for  their 
successful  execution  rather  than  some 
politician  who  can  make  a  good 
Fourth  of  July  address  and  wave  the 
flag  while  he  glorifies  mother  and  God. 
There  has  been  a  steady  decline  in  the 
significance  which  is  attached  to  the 
vote.  Political  parties  have  become  so 
large  and  well  organized  that  they, 
rather  than  the  wishes  of  the  people, 
determine  candidates.  It  is  practically 
impossible  to  get  even  an  intelligent 
expression  of  the  will  of  the  people. 
Millions  of  people  have  economic  inse¬ 
curity  as  they  live  in  slums  surrounded 
by  poverty,  hunger,  dirt,  and  even 
fear  of  extinction. 

The  changed  point  of  view  of  de¬ 
mocracy  (meaning  equality)  formerly 
limited  to  politics,  but  now  applying 
to  the  social  and  economic  phases  of 
our  life  is  well  shown  in  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  some  of  our  recent  writers. 
“Democracy  does  not  mean  equality 
of  position,  of  possessions,  or  of  free¬ 
dom,”  according  to  Morgan.  “It 
means  an  equal  right  to  happiness,  if 
we  understand  that  the  requirements 
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to  produce  happiness  vary  with  the 
capabilities  and  characteristics  of  dif¬ 
ferent  individuals,”  According  to 
Dewey,  “Democracy  is  more  than  a 
form  of  government;  it  is  primarily 
a  mode  of  associated  living,  of  con¬ 
joint  communicated  experience.”  Re¬ 
garding  the  necessity  of  freeing  and 
developing  all  abilities  in  a  democracy, 
Dewey^  believes,  “The  best  guarantee 
of  collective  efficiency  and  power  is 
liberation  and  use  of  the  diversity  of 
individual  capacities  in  initiative, 
planning,  foresight,  vigor,  and  endur¬ 
ance.”  He  gives  us  a  vague  program 
when  he  says,  “Full  education  comes 
only  when  there  is  responsibility 
shared  on  the  part  of  each  person,  in 
proportion  to  capacity,  in  shaping  the 
aims  and  policies  of  the  social  group 
to  which  it  belongs.  This  fact  fixes 
the  significance  of  democracy.”  Dewey 
further  indicated  the  need  of  organiz¬ 
ing  institutions  so  that  they  will  dis¬ 
cover  and  develop  the  talent  and  ca¬ 
pacities  of  human  individuals  regard¬ 
less  of  race,  sex,  or  economic  status. 
To  quote:  “Democracy  has  many 
meanings  but  it  has  a  moral  meaning, 
it  is  found  in  resolving!  that  the  su¬ 
preme  test  of  all  political  institutions 
and  industrial  arrangements  shall  be 
the  contribution  they  make  to  the  all- 
around  growth  of  every  member  of 
society.” 

Faunce  says  that  democracy  means 
an  equal  chance  for  unequal  minds. 
He  excellently  interprets  this  defini¬ 
tion  and  points  out  the  needs  of  the 
school  developing  leaders  as  follows:* 
“Democracy,  then  is  freedom  —  not 
identity  or  similarity.  Democracy 
does  not  mean  leveling  down,  or  level- 
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ing  up,  or  any  kind  of  leveling  or 
standardizing  process.  It  does  not 
mean  that  one  man  is  as  good  as  an¬ 
other,  but  that  all  men  are  good  enough 
to  help  in  finding  out  who  the  best 
ones  are.  A  public  school  which  pro¬ 
duces  in  the  course  of  ten  years  a  few 
potential  leaders  of  the  state  or  the 
nation  is  far  more  democratic  than 
one  which  merely  enables  thousands 
to  read  and  write  and  cipher  and  live 
respectable,  stupid  lives.  Boys  and 
girls  are  no  more  alike  in  their  ability 
to  devise,  administer,  and  create  than 
they  are  in  the  color  of  their  eyes  and 
hair.” 

Whereas  America  has  always  stressed 
equality  as  one  of  the  basic  prin¬ 
ciples  in  a  democracy,  England  has 
not  done  so  but  has  taken  systematic 
steps  to  develop  the  intellectual  elite 
needed  for  leadership.  The  typical 
English  '  interpretation  of  democracy 
as  giyen  to  us  by  Cyril  Norwood  is 
challenging  end  is  worth  much  pro¬ 
found  study.  It  also  shows  in  part 
how  England  fears  mass  production 
and  standardization  in  education.  He 
says:®  “Ability  of  every  kind  is  pro¬ 
duced  in  a  certain  but  not  too  abun¬ 
dant  measure  by  eyery  class  (social) 
of  the  community,  and  the  nation 
needs,  more  than  it  ever  did  before, 
the  use  and  service  of  every  ounce  of 
trained  ability  that  it  can  get.  The 
schools  of  a  democracy  should  there¬ 
fore  seek  to  be  of  the  utmost  variety, 
but  eschew  from  the  outset  that  per¬ 
version  of  democratic  theory  which 
levels  down  the  best  to  the  standard 
of  the  average,  and  destroys  idiosyn¬ 
crasies  in  favor  of  a  dull  normalcy. 
We  do  not  want  schools  to  a  formula. 


1  Dewey,  John,  “Reconstruction  In  Philosophy,"  Henry  Holt  and  Co.,  192B. 

2  Faunce,  W  H.  P.,  “Democracy  In  Kducation,"  Department  of  Superintendence  Report.  1928. 

3  Norwood,  Cyril,  “The  Ergllsh  Tradition  of  Education,"  p.  244,  John  Murray,  I..ondon,  1929. 
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and  the  last  place  in  which  we  want 
mass  production  is  in  education.  Be¬ 
cause  we  are  working  quickly,  and 
working  on  a  very  large  scale,  we  are 
in  danger  of  producing  it,  and  mis¬ 
taking  it  for  eflficiency,  but  true  edu¬ 
cation  will  always  remain  the  sphere 
of  the  artist  and  the  craftsman.” 

The  foregoing  quotations  show  that 
we  have  not  yet  defined  democracy 
sufiiciently  clearly  so  that  we  can  set 
up  a  program  to  achieve  it.  Future 
students  must  go  further  than  the 
present  generation  or  American  edu¬ 
cation  will  continue  to  plateau  because 
it  has  no  large  social  purposes  or 
social  ideals.  There  can  be  no  telic 
philosophy  of  education  in  America 


until  the  characteristics  of  democracy 
in  regard  to  such  problems  as  poverty, 
unemployment,  war,  crime,  and  eco¬ 
nomic  security  are  more  carefully  de¬ 
termined.  For  the  present  it  seems 
that  we  can  adopt  the  idealism  of  our 
present  conception  of  democracy.  In 
order  to  reach  this  ideal,  in  our  schools 
and  elsewhere,  we  must  emphasize 
justice,  equality  of  opportunity  for 
happiness,  cooperation,  responsibility, 
intelligence  or  capacity  to  think,  free¬ 
dom  of  speech  and  action,  and  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  Golden  Rule.  The 
schools  must  help  pupils  master  the 
technics  of  wise,  cooperative  living, 
which  will  promote  the  realization  of 
the  ideals. 


A  PRINCIPAL’S  BULLETINS 

Reed  Fulton 

PRINCIPAL,  HIGH  SCHOOL,  SEATTLE.  WASHINGTON 


The  written  bulletin  may  become 
a  powerful  ally  to  the  adminis¬ 
trator  of  a  high  school.  True, 
it  is  but  one  of  many  means  of  stimu¬ 
lation,  but  it  carries  certain  advan¬ 
tages:  Ideas  presented  in  writing  are 
usually  thoroughly  crystallized.  Pos¬ 
sible  re-reading  tends  to  put  more 
weight  in  the  material. 

The  following  excerpts  may  serve 
to  illustrate  the  approach  to  certain 
rather  definite  problems. 

The  desirability  of  making  this 
year  and  the  next  and  the  next,  years 
of  personal  and  professional  growth, 
assumes  its  proper  proportions  when 
we  lay  aside  all  thoughts  of  salary  de¬ 
cline,  acute  depression,  and  social  in¬ 
justice  towards  our  profession.  Not 
until  we  have  cleared  our  minds  of 
such  disheartening  fog  can  we  focus 
our  vision  upon  this  fact: 


This  year  will  never  be  relived 
by  you  and  me.  If  our  lives  are 
to  mean  all  that  courageous  think¬ 
ing  calls  for,  we  must  grow  men¬ 
tally  and  spiritually  now  —  this 
minute,  this  day,  this  year!  No 
outward  force  can  bring  about 
that  growth;  it  can  come  only 
when  decreed  by  an  inner,  active 
determination. 

I  have  the  feeling  that  you  are  a 
person  who  recognizes  that  he  or  she 
has  not  reached  the  potential  pinnacle 
of  personal  growth,  who  sees  in  him¬ 
self  the  capacity  for  more  thoughtful 
cHinsideration  of  adolescence,  for  more 
aggressive  teaching,  for  an  adaptation 
of  tried  methods  to  a  changed  social 
need. 

A  call  for  growth  is  no  insinuation 
of  past  stagnation;  it  is  a  look  into 
the  future,  based  on  a  firm  belief  that 
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true  happiness  is  attendant  upon  con¬ 
tinued  effort  to  develop  one’s  greatest 
power. 

Concerning  Repetition: 

We  realize  full  well  that  an  idea 
cannot  be  implanted  in  all  adolescent 
minds  with  equal  rapidity  and  ease. 
Repetition  will  continue  to  be  a  neces¬ 
sity. 

Thanks  in  part  at  least  to  your  ef¬ 
forts  the  great  majority  of  the  pupils 
in  our  first  assembly  gave  courteous 
attention  throughout.  In  a  pleasant 
but  emphatic  fashion  please  try  again 
to  sell  the  following  ideas  to  those  of 
your  pupils  who  were  not  loyal: 

Any  pupil  who  does  not  care  to  give 
complete  and  courteous  attention  in 
an  assembly  is  to  report  to  Room  147 
when  an  assembly  is  called. 

Any  pupil  of  high-school  age  is 
capable  of  spending  an  hour  or  more 
in  an  assembly  without  giving  cause 
for  criticism.  If  he  cannot  or  will  not 
control  himself,  the  assembly  is  not 
the  place  for  him  or  for  her. 

An  attentive  audience  improves  the 
caliber  of  the  performance  and  so  each 
person  in  the  room  contributes  to  an 
assembly. 

Our  Stamp  Plan: 

The  success  of  the  stamp  plan  for 
financing  school  activities  will  depend 
in  part  upon  your  enthusiasm.  Warm 
enthusiasm  in  this  matter  will,  I  am 
sure,  be  repaid  to  you  in  a  more  co¬ 
operative  student  body  and  in  fewer 
interruptions  for  the  raising  of  funds. 
We  want  them  to  feel  our  strong  in¬ 
terest  and  willingness  to  help. 

Assembly  A ttitude : 

There  will  be  a  girls’  assembly  at 
8.50,  Wednesday,  Sept.  13,  with  a 
boys’  assembly  to  follow.  Prior  to 


Wednesday  morning  please  do  the 
following  highly  important  piece  of 
character  training: 

Sell  this  idea  to  your  pupils:  As¬ 
semblies  are  of  value  only  so  long  as 
the  pupils  realize  that  they  are  hosts. 
Speakers  and  performers  should  be 
given  courteous  attention  under  all 
circumstances.  Even  though  the  pupil 
is  not  interested  or  cannot  hear  what 
is  being  said,  his  attitude  should  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  that  of  a  courteously  at¬ 
tentive  host.  No  pupil  should  feel 
that  it  is  his  right  to  keep  other  people 
from  enjoying  the  program.  From 
the  stage,  each  person  in  the  audience 
stands  out  very  clearly,  consequently 
inattention  is  very  apparent.  Inat¬ 
tention  is  voluntary  feeblemindedness. 
No  pupil  should  feel  that  assemblies 
are  merely  to  entertain. 

Any  pupil  who  desires  to  use  as¬ 
sembly  time  for  study  may  report  to 
room  147. 

From  time  to  time  the  teacher  will 
l)e  asked  to  engage  in  such  direct 
“personality-character  training.”  It 
is  hoped  that  the  teacher  will  bring 
to  bear  the  full  power  of  his  or  her 
ability  on  such  occasions  in  devising 
methods  of  approach  which  will  avoid 
threats  and  “lecturing”,  substituting 
appeals  to  decency  and  common  sense. 

Recreation  Guidance: 

Shall  we  place  Recreational  Guid¬ 
ance  high  in  our  list  of  objectives? 
Perhaps  it  has  earned  that  position 
because  of  its  power  to  adjust  per¬ 
sonalities  to  other  personalities,  and 
because  success  in  any  language,  in 
any  interpretation  is  so  largely  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  ability  to  make 
friends. 

Determination  of  the  area  of  an 
isosocles  triangle,  the  ungrammatical 
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ancestry  of  ‘ain’t^,  the  theory  of  atomic 
activity,  all  make  their  contribution, 
but  less  directly  than 
The  ability 

to  make  a  courteous  introduction 
to  talk  pleasantly 
to  listen  with  appreciation 
to  understand  another’s  viewpoint 
to  act  as  becoming  a  lady  or  a  gen¬ 
tleman. 

The  dance  to  be  given  under  Senior 
auspices  this  Friday  afternoon  gives 
us  the  opportunity  to  make  several 
suggestions  to  the  pupils — suggestions 
which,  if  seriously  advanced,  will 
build  lasting  response. 

A  school  dance  is  more  than  an  en¬ 
tertainment,  it  is  a  laboratory  in 
which  we  study  personalities,  in  which 
we  learn  to  adjust  ourselves  to  good 
social  custom,  in  which  we  apply  the 
principles  of  fine  friendship.  It  is 
possible  to  possess  the  social  graces, 
the  common  courtesies  of  life,  without 
being  dubbed  a  ‘pansy’  or  a  ‘sissy’.  An 
outstanding  characteristic  of  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  is  his  unfailing  courtesy. 

The  presence  of  the  teachers  at  the 
school  dances  will  be  appreciated,  even, 
if  the  teachers  do  not  care  to  be  more 
than  spectators  for  a  part  of  the  time. 
They  are  always  “guests  of  the  house.” 

Music  in  Assemblies: 

Please  present  this  idea  to  your  roll 
pupils  today:  With  the  coming  of  the 
radio  there  has  developed  an  almost 
universal  tendency  for  people  to  carry 
on  conversation  while  a  musical  pro¬ 
gram  is  being  given.  Such  a  tendency 
when  shown  in  an  assembly  is  most 
discourteous  to  performers  and  obnox¬ 
ious  to  those  in  the  audience  who  are 
trying  to  listen.  Careful  attention 
not  only  reveals  an  understanding  of 
the  duties  of  a  host,  but  also  improves 


the  performance  itself  and  develops 
gradually  an  appreciation  of  music. 
You  do  not  expect  a  book  to  mean 
anything  to  you  without  some  effort 
on  your  part,  nor  can  music  mean 
what  it  should  without  intelligent  at¬ 
tention  on  the  part  of  the  listener. 

A.  Commend  those  pupils  who 
give  courteous  attention  during  musi¬ 
cal  numbers  as  well  as  at  other  times. 
(It  is  far  more  important  that  we 
show  our  appreciation  of  music  while 
it  is  being  performed,  than  merely  by 
applauding  afterwards. ) 

B.  A  relatively  small  but  highly 
necessary  courtesy  in  connection  with 
assemblies  lies  in  each  person  giving 
immediate  attention  when  the  person 
who  opens  the  assembly  steps  to  the 
front  of  the  platform.  Do  not  wait 
for  that  person  to  begin  to  shout. 

(Teachers:  Your  class  procedure 
each  day  gives  you  the  opportunity  to 
insist  upon  this  type  of  decent  cour¬ 
tesy.  Incidentally,  your  pupils  might 
be  reminded  that  attention  is  the  ini¬ 
tial  step  in  mental  development.) 

Vaudeville  and  Hallowe’en: 

Please  take  up  with  your  roll  pu¬ 
pils  today  these  two  thoughts: 
(Teachers  should  feel  free  to  adapt 
the  thought  to  your  own  manner  of 
presentation. ) 

The  success  of  our  vaudeville  de¬ 
pends  to  a  considerable  extent  upon 
the  bourtesy  and  appreciation  of  the 
audience.  Remember  that  the  per¬ 
formance  is  not  alone  to  entertain. 
Every  school  performance  has  a 
deeper  reason — the  presentation  of 
an  opportunity  for  development  on 
the  part  of  the  performers. 

We  cannot  expect  a  professional 
performance,  but  we  can  show  a 
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whole-hearted  appreciation  of  the 
efforts  made. 

Hallowe’en  should  be  a  time  for 
goodwill.  Its  observation  should 
inflict  no  sting  of  loss  nor  should  it 
merit  apology.  Remember  that  ‘a 
joke  is  not  a  joke  unless  it  is  funny 
to  the  other  person  as  well.’  The 
pupils  of  West  Seattle  High  School 
are  expected  to  exercise  decent  self- 
control  and  to  influence  others  to  a 
similar  control. 

Do  Your  Best: 

The  excellent  results  obtained  by 
you  in  connection  with  ‘Character- 
Personality’  development  are  appreci¬ 
ated.  The  general  theory  upon  which 
we  shall  continue  is  that  there  is  a 
time  and  place  for  a  variety  of  things 
in  school  life  but  that  injudicious  mix¬ 
ing  of  play  and  work  breaks  down  the 
fiber  of  the  individual  and  the  school. 

A  gradual  elimination  of  student  or 
teacher  habits  which  prevent  the 
growth  of  concentration  is  not  only 
desirable  but  imperative.  Initiative, 
self-reliance,  and  intelligent  co-opera¬ 
tion  are  the  fruits  of  mental  control. 
The  ability  to  keep  one’s  mind  on  a 
subject  is  of  permanent  value.  While 
you  may  have  to  build  from  a  zero 
condition  in  some  instances,  a  great 
deal  can  be  done. 

In  this  connection  please  study  your 
pupils  from  a  detached  viewpoint. 

Ask  yourself  these  questions: 

1.  Do  I  expect  and  receive  the 
proper  class  attention  while  conduct¬ 
ing  a  recitation  ?  (Class  procedure 
should  demand  far  more  than  a  teach¬ 
er-pupil  recitation.) 

2.  Do  I  recognize  when  informal¬ 
ity  is  desirable  and  when  it  is  a  defi¬ 
nite  barrier  to  the  development  of 
mental  power? 


Is  it  not  possible  to  work  gradually 
but  persistently  toward  an  atmosphere 
of  Do  Your  Best,  without  nagging  or 
without  making  our  pupils  feel  that 
they  are  being  “stepped  on”  ?  Sell 
this  idea  to  our  pupils,  directly  and 
indirectly:  Champions  in  athletics, 
in  scholarship,  in  school  spirit — come 
from  an  atmosphere  of  hard  effort,  of 
co-operation,  of  optimism.  In  the 
task  of  building  the  school  spirit 
which  inspires  champions,  each  per¬ 
son  in  our  school  must  do  his  share 
every  minute  of  the  day  by  boosting, 
backing,  and  helping  the  school. 
Hand-clapping  and  yelling  are  only 
the  froth  of  school  spirit.  If  every¬ 
one  will  do  his  best,  our  school  will 
become  famous  for  its  fine  spirit. 

School  Attitudes: 

The  fact  that  our  record  in  scholar¬ 
ship  and  attendance  is  not  of  the 
highest,  suggests  that  concerted  and 
continued  effort  to  get  at  the  root  of 
the  matter  is  needed.  Certain  “atti¬ 
tudes”  no  doubt  affect  our  record 
more  than  does  our  physical  environ¬ 
ment.  You  will  recognize  that  “atti¬ 
tudes”  arc  modified  through  a  reason¬ 
ing  process  from  within — directed,  in 
this  instance,  by  you.  We  should 
avoid  then  the  appearance  of  dicta¬ 
tion,  working  rather  to  direct  the  stu¬ 
dent  thought  to  the  common  goal :  a 
school  which  is  proud  of  its  standards 
and  its  accomplishments. 

Small  things  may  control  the  school 
atmosphere,  may  give  indication  of 
larger  things.  Will  you  please  extend 
your  best  effort  in  putting  over  the 
following  ideas  in  your  rolls. 

1.  Our  school  is  being  criticized 
because  its  record  shows  that  for  some 
years  it  has  had  more  tardiness  than 
any  other  high  school  in  the  city. 
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Granted  that  we  have  a  wide  district 
and  that  we  are  dependent  upon  street 
cars  and  busses,  it  would  seem  that  all 
pupils  who  desire  to  show  the  right 
school  spirit  in  building  a  good  record 
for  the  school  would  make  a  special 
effort  each  day  to  be  in  their  class 
seats  slightly  before  8.40.  Not  only 
will  the  tardiness  record  be  improved 
but  so  also  will  the  scholarship  record 
be  helped.  Promptness,  responsibility, 
being  “on  time”  in  all  things,  are 
qualities  of  permanent  value. 

The  tardiness  to  class  periods  can 
be  reduced  09%  by  loyal  pupils.  Ev¬ 
ery  pupil  who  desires  to  build  the 
right  school  spirit  will  get  to  each 
class  on  time  and  be  prepared  to  re¬ 
main  the  full  period. 

(Comment  to  teachers:  Aren’t  there 
many  ways  in  which  you  can  drive 
home  the  necessity  of  being  “on 
time”?  Why  not  teach  your  pupils 
that  the  world  resents  slipshod,  “when 
I  get  around  to  it”  methods  ?  Except 
in  special  cases,  failure  to  produce 
work  on  time,  and  in  the  best  condi¬ 
tion  possible  within  reason,  should  be 
severely  penalized.  Ought  not  there 
to  be  a  pleasant  but  firm  understand¬ 
ing  with  your  pupils  that  the  “get  by” 
attitude  does  not  “get  by”  with  you  ?) 

Professional  Research: 

Abraham  Lincoln  said:  “I  don’t 
think  much  of  a  man  who  is  not  wiser 
today  than  he  was  yesterday.” 

The  process  of  making  ourselves 
W’iser  requires  definite  effort  on  our 
part.  When  left  to  chance,  the  re¬ 
sults  are  apt  to  be  negligible.  The 
growing  teacher  demands  something 
by  way  of  study  of  himself,  some¬ 
thing  by  way  of  research. 

Our  profession,  or  business,  if  you 


prefer,  deals  chiefly  with  the  means 
of  acquiring  and  interpreting  knowl¬ 
edge.  That  knowledge  may  encom¬ 
pass  the  date  that  Columbus  landed 
on  the  New  World  and  the  fact  that 
most  men  eat  with  a  fork.  The  rela¬ 
tive  value  of  the  knowledge  acquired 
is  not  the  cx)ncem  of  this  particular 
bulletin,  but  we  are  interested  in  the 
process  hy  which  the  knowledge  is 
acquired  and  interpreted. 

Since  productive  study  habits  are 
probably  the  greatest  heritage  the 
school  can  bestow,  we  need  to  spend 
no  little  thought  and  active  effort  in 
establishing  such  habits.  The  class¬ 
room  is  the  natural  point  of  approach. 
Success  in  the  classroom  assumes 
greater  importance  when  we  survey 
the  need  for  a  ‘carry-over’  into  the 
study  hall. 

The  suggestion  then  is,  that  each 
teacher  make  ‘study-habits’  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  research  this  semester.  The 
general  result  should  be  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  scholarship  of  the  school. 

An  outline  on  How  to  Study  has 
already  been  placed  in  your  boxes. 
Some  of  you  will  want  to  renew  your 
acquaintance  with  the  books  on  the 
subject  in  our  library.  Perhaps  these 
sources  do  not  sufliciently  emphasize 
the  effect  of  dynamic,  aggressive  teach¬ 
ing-teaching  w’hich  is  freshly  planned, 
teaching  which  articulates  the  mate¬ 
rial  at  hand  with  the  present  interests 
of  the  pupil,  teaching  which  creates  a 
desire  to  study.  Various  methods  of 
studying  fit  different  pupils,  but  ef¬ 
fective  studying  is  invariably  based 
upon  desire.  Then,  does  not  your  re¬ 
search  resolve  itself  into  finding  the 
way  in  which  yoti,  as  a  teacher  of  a 
particular  subject,  can  awaken  in  the 
pupil  this  desire  to  improve,  to  learn  ? 
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Some  Related  Suggestions: 

Please  persuade  your  pupils  that 
the  improvement  of  the  school’s  schol¬ 
arship  record  calls  for  loyal  coopera¬ 
tion  in  the  study  hall.  When  one  per¬ 
son  fails  to  apply  himself,  he  not  only 
lowers  his  record  but  also  the  record 
of  those  around  him.  Make  clear  that 


bringing  newspapers  and  magazines 
into  the  study  hall  is  a  direct  indica¬ 
tion  of  lack  of  loyalty. 

Train  your  pupils  to  take  up  their 
work  when  the  bell  sounds  and  to  con¬ 
tinue  until  the  closing  bell.  There 
are  more  effective  methods  of  doing 
this  than  by  exhortation. 


WHAT  A  YOUNG  AISIERICAN  GRADUATING  FROM 
THE  PUBLIC  (ELEMENTARY  AND  HIGH)  SCHOOLS 
SHOULD  KNOW  AND  BE  ABLE  TO  DO  ON  THE  SIDE 
OF  COMMON  KNOWLEDGES  AND  SKILLS* 

Floyd  T.  Goodiee 

ASSISTANT  STATE  SUPERINTENDENT 
SPRINGFIELD,  ILLINOIS 


I  AM  asked  to  suggest,  in  one  thou¬ 
sand  words,  what  a  boy  or  girl, 
graduating  from  a  public  second¬ 
ary  school,  in  this  country,  in  1934, 
should  know  and  be  able  to  do  in  the 
field  of  common  knowledges  and  skills, 
omitting  all  reference  to  those  mental 
controls  which  may  be  considered  un¬ 
der  the  headings  of  the  physical,  the 
social,  and  the  vocational. 

The  range  or  scope  of  knowledge 
has  so  widened  that  the  proportion  of 
total  information  which  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  necessary  for  all  has  stead¬ 
ily  decreased.  Also,  the  distinctive 
functions  of  the  elementary,  junior 
high,  and  senior  high  divisions  of  our 
educational  system  have  been  more 
clearly  differentiated.  We  seem  to  be 
looking  to  the  elementary  school  for 
the  establishment  of  the  common  inte¬ 
grating  knowledges  and  skills,  to  the 
junior  high  school  for  the  exploratory 
experiences  which  will  enable  our 
youth  to  make  wise  choices  of  voca¬ 
tions,  and  to  the  senior  high  school 
for  the  different  types  of  specialized 


training  to  fit  the  varied  interests, 
aptitudes,  and  needs  of  the  pupils  as 
discovered  during  the  junior  high 
school  period. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  raise  the 
question  as  to  what  knowledges  and 
skills  should  be  common  to  high  school 
graduates  beyond  those  which  should 
be  the  property  of  those  with  only 
eight  years  of  training.  Possibly  the 
answer  is  that  we  should  expect  the 
four  years  of  development  at  the  sec¬ 
ondary  school  level  to  broaden  the  sep¬ 
arate  knowledges  and  add  facility  to 
the  separate  skills  rather  than  to  in¬ 
crease  the  number  or  change  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  either. 

Time  permits  a  mere  listing  of 
those  knowledges  and  skills  which 
seem  to  be  included  in  my  topic. 

The  ability  to  carry  on  an  interest¬ 
ing  conversation  in  a  field  in  which 
one  has  information.  This  includes 
the  ability  to  use  the  English  language 
orally  without  gross  grammatical  er¬ 
rors  or  errors  in  the  pronunciation  of 
common  words. 
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The  ability  to  give  directions  clear-  will  make  the  material  read  under- 


ly  and  to  follow  directions  accurately. 

The  ability  to  stand  before  a  group 
and  speak  from  notes  without  undue 
embarrassment  and  with  reasonable 
accuracy  of  speech. 

The  ability  to  listen  attentively  and 
observe  accurately. 

The  ability  to  express  thought  in 
written  language  with  reasonable  cor¬ 
rectness  in  grammatical  construction 
and  in  punctuation. 

The  ability  to  express  thought  by 
means  of  a  graph,  diagram,  or  simple 
drawing. 

The  ability  to  spell  in  writing  the 
approximately  four  thousand  words 
w’hich  investigations  have  shown  to 
be  most  frequently  used  in  ordinary 
waiting. 

The  ability  to  use  the  speed  and 
legibility  in  penmanship  which  have 
been  shown  to  be  socially  desirable. 

An  understanding  of  the  meaning 
of  the  words  in  common  use  in  news¬ 
papers,  current  magazines,  and  ordi¬ 
nary  reference  books. 

Some  discrimination  in  the  choice 
of  w’ords,  both  in  speech  and  in 
w’riting. 

A  knowledge  of  the  common  sources 
o^information  as  the  dictionary,  cyclo¬ 
pedias,  atlases. 

The  ability  to  gather  and  arrange 
desired  information  through  the  use 
of  reference  books,  indexes,  tables  of 
contents,  bibliographies  and  the  Dewey 
system  of  library  classification. 

The  ability  to  read  silently  ordinary 
printed  material  with  the  speed  and 
comprehension  which  are  socially  de¬ 
sirable. 

The  ability  to  read  orally  ordinary 
printed  material  with  a  degree  of  cor¬ 
rectness,  fluency,  and  expression  which 


standable  and  reasonably  enjoyable  to 
others. 

The  ability  to  read  and  interpret 
common  maps,  charts,  graphs. 

An  elementary  knowledge  of  the 
best-known  accepted  standard  writers 
and  writings  in  the  fields  of  history 
and  science,  as  well  as  the  adventure, 
fiction,  verse,  etc.,  usually  included  in 
the  term  “pure  literature.” 

An  understanding  of  what  is  meant 
by  an  authority  in  any  given  field  of 
thought.  To  know  how  to  appraise 
the  material  in  newspapers  and  cur¬ 
rent  magazines. 

A  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  our 
language  has  a  history,  has  passed 
through  a  long  period  of  development, 
and  is  still  undergoing  changes. 

A  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  our 
language  to  the  extent  of  stems  or 
roots,  prefixes  and  suflSxes. 

To  know  when  and  how  correctly 
and  with  reasonable  speed  to  use  the 
four  fundamental  operations  with  in¬ 
tegers  and  fractions,  both  common  and 
decimal,  in  ordinary  life  situations 
and  to  perform  with  reasonable  ac¬ 
curacy  the  more  simple  mathematical 
problems  involving  percentage. 

A  knowledge  of  the  mathematical 
concept  implied  in  the  simple  equa¬ 
tion. 

To  be  able  to  use  the  common 
measuring  devices  and  to  have  a  fa¬ 
miliarity  with  them  that  will  make 
approximations  possible  when  the  unit 
of  measure  is  not  available. 

To  know  how  to  make  a  budget  and 
how  to  keep  one’s  personal  accounts. 

To  know  the  difference  between 
proved  statements  and  hearsay,  con¬ 
jecture  or  opinion. 

A  knowledge  of  the  outstanding 
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great  names  in  history  and  in  general 
why  each  one  is  considered  great. 

A  knowledge  of  the  most  common 
proper  geographical  names  and  with 
what  each  one  is  connected. 

To  know  that  we  are  living  in  a 
physical  world  in  which  through  evo¬ 
lutionary  processes  life  has  developed 
from  simple  beginnings  to  the  present 
complex  forms.  To  know  that  this 
world  is  governed  by  natural  laws; 
that  progress  comes  from  discovering 
and  observing  these  laws;  that  the 
breaking  of  these  laws  brings  penalties. 

To  have  an  elementary  knowledge 
of  the  cause  and  effect  relationships  in 
this  natural  world. 

To  have  an  elementary  knowledge 
of  the  causes  of  weather  and  to  be 
able  to  predict  weather  from  certain 
given  conditions. 

To  have  a  knowledge  of  the  natural 
world  and  its  laws  that  will  serve  as 
a  protection  against  superstition  and 
belief  in  magic  or  witchcraft. 

To  be  able  to  recognize  the  common 
trees,  flowers,  and  birds  of  the  imme¬ 
diate  environment. 

To  have  an  elementary  knowledge 
of  the  care  of  plants  and  anmial  pets. 

To  understand  in  a  simple  way,  the 


relation  between  the  life  of  man  and 
his  natural  environment. 

To  understand  that  the  earth  is  one 
planet  of  a  solar  system.  To  know 
the  relation  of  the  earth  to  the  sun 
and  moon,  the  causes  of  day  and 
night,  the  causes  of  the  seasons,  of  the 
phases  of  the  moon,  and  of  eclipses. 

To  know  the  notes  of  the  scale  in 
music,  to  be  able  to  read  simple  musi¬ 
cal  scores,  and  to  carry  a  tune  as  one 
of  a  group. 

To  have  the  elementary  ability  to 
distinguish  between  the  good  and  the 
poor  in  literature,  art,  and  music. 

To  have  a  knowledge  of  the  best- 
known  artists  in  painting  and  sculp¬ 
ture  and  some  of  their  best-known 
works. 

To  have  a  preference  for  the  good 
and  beautiful  in  the  fine  arts. 

To  have  a  knowledge  of  simple 
household  mechanics  which  will  in¬ 
clude  the  common  forms  of  heating 
plants,  home  ventilation,  the  plumbing 
system,  and  the  common  household 
equipment  which  makes  use  of  elec¬ 
tricity  —  lights,  radio,  refrigerator, 
telephone,  washer,  etc.  The  ability  to 
use  these  electrical  appliances  success¬ 
fully  and  to  make  simple  repairs  upon 
them. 


GERMS  THAT  ATTACK  THE  MIND 


Fkederick  Peterson,  M.D.,  LL.D. 

FORMERLY  PROFESSOR  OF  MENTAL  DISEASE 
COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 

Dr.  Peterson  is  a  famous  nerve  specialist  residing  in  New  York  City.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  National  Board  of  the  Motion  Picture  Research  Council. 


Everyone  nowadays  knows 
about  the  germs  that  attack  the 
body  —  air-borne,  water-borne, 
food-borne — ^mostly  reaching  the  inte¬ 
rior  of  the  body  through  the  nose  and 
mouth.  There  are  many  of  these,  such 
as,  to  mention  a  few,  typhoid  fever, 
infantile  spinal  paralysis,  measles, 
scarlet  fever,  cholera,  and  so  on.  Ow¬ 
ing  to  bodily  resistances  and  defenses 
and  an  ancient  or  recent  immunity, 
not  everyone  succumbs  to  the  numerous 
infectious  and  contagious  diseases, 
otherwise  whole  populations  would  be 
devastated.  Now,  despite  the  fact  that 
freedom  of  the  individual  is  guaran¬ 
teed  under  most  of  the  constitutional 
governments,  if  he  becomes  a  menace 
to  others  by  harboring  infectious  disr 
ease  germs,  he  is  quarantined,  that  is, 
he  is  deprived  of  his  liberty  and  se¬ 
questered  until  such  time  as  he  is  no 
longer  a  dangerous  focus  of  contagion. 
Even  his  house  may  be  fumigated  and 
his  bedding  and  clothing  burned  if 
necessary. 

All  these  facts  as  to  contagious 
germs  atfecting  the  body  are  familiar, 
but  this  is  not  true  of  the  germs  that 
attack  the  mind.  Very  few  people 
know  about  this  kind  of  infection: 
These  germs  enter  the  soul  through  the 
eye  and  the  ear.  They  are  called 
suggestions. 

Suggestion  and  imitation  are  the 
chief  factors  in  the  evolution  of  the 
mind  of  the  race  and  of  each  indi¬ 
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vidual  mind.  From  infancy  to  old 
age  showers  of  suggestions  pour  into 
the  psyche  through  the  eye  and  the 
ear,  and  these  have  power  for  good  or 
evil  that  few  realize  or  understand. 
Among  hundreds  of  varieties  of  bac¬ 
teria  most  are  harmless,  some  even 
very  useful  to  mankind,  such  as  the 
scavenger  type  that  hastens  decompo¬ 
sition,  the  fermenting  type  that  helps 
to  feed  and  hearten  us,  and  those  which 
the  farmer  is  grateful  for  in  the  roots 
of  alfalfa  and  other  crops. 

Spiritual  germs,  spiritual  bacteria, 
or  in  the  language  of  psychology,  sug¬ 
gestions,  are  often  benign  and  beauti¬ 
ful,  and  become  the  starting  point  of 
what  is  best  and  finest  in  the  soul  of 
man.  It  should  be  the  aim  of  educa¬ 
tion  to  implant  continuously  as  many 
noble  suggestions  as  possible  in  the 
mind  and  heart  of  the  growing  child, 
for  no  man  knows  which  of  them  may 
take  root  and  profoundly  affect  the 
child’s  whole  character  and  future. 

But  there  are  evil  suggestions  which, 
like  disease  germs  in  the  body,  work 
havoc  and  disaster  to  the  spirit,  espe¬ 
cially  in  young  and  growing  minds. 
Such  suggestions  are  like  seeds  planted 
in  the  soul,  where  they  grow  as  weeds 
and  tares.  They  grow  best  in  the  fer¬ 
tile  plastic  mind  of  youth.  Adoles¬ 
cence  is  the  danger  period  for  harmful 
suggestions.  The  children  of  the  na¬ 
tion  need  stern  public  protection  from 
corrupting  moral  influences  even  more 
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than  they  need  it  from  diphtheria  and 
smallpox. 

The  detailed  reports  of  murders, 
stuicides,  robberies,  kidnapings,  in  the 
pages  of  the  newspapers  are  easily  seen 
to  be  seeds  of  suggestion  sown  broad¬ 
cast,  certain  to  take  root  and  grow  in 
countless  brains  throughout  the  land, 
leading  to  imitation  and  duplication. 

The  salacious  advertising,  the  inde¬ 
cent  illustrations,  the  shocking  revela¬ 
tions  of  the  worst  in  human  conduct, 
as  presented  by  low  class  magazines 
and  newspapers,  are  examples  of  evil 
suggestions  which  help  to  debase  char¬ 
acter  and  undermine  moral  strength. 

Of  late  years  the  moving  picture  has 
been  the  chief  distributor  of  germs 
that  attack  the  mind.  The  cinema  is 
the  most  powerful  instrument  for 
good  in  education  that  has  ever  been 
devised.  There  is  no  doubt  that  what 
the  eye  sees  on  the  screen  is  better 
remembered  and  longer  remembered 
than  any  exposition  by  lecture,  sermon, 
or  book.  There  seems  no  limit  to  the 
value  of  the  moving  picture  as  a  pos¬ 
sible  agent  for  good  in  upbuilding 
character  and  mentality. 

If  the  distributors  of  so  many  evil 
suggestions  could  but  see  this!  They 
may  not  be  altogether  to  blame  for  the 
perversion  of  the  cinema.  It  is  new 
in  the  world.  Dazzled  by  the  vastness 
of  the  wealth  within  their  reach,  they 
have  no  doubt  to  some  extent  been 
blind  to  the  exceeding  harmfulness  of 
many  of  their  productions.  Certainly 
the  public  and  government  are  to 
blame  for  not  having  perceived  years 
ago  whither  the  moving  picture  indus¬ 
try  was  leading  the  mind  of  youth. 
We  ourselves  might  have  stopped  it 
before  it  became  a  vast  overspreading 
menace.  But  it  is  never  too  late  to 
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mend  our  ways.  If  the  present  dis¬ 
tributors  of  demoralizing,  degrading 
pictures  will  not  rouse  to  the  greatest 
opportunity  which  has  ever  existed  in 
the  hands  of  human  beings  to  help  the 
world  on  the  long  trail  upward  to  bet¬ 
ter  things,  then  we  shall  have  to  use 
the  method  of  quarantine.  Quaran¬ 
tine  against  a  plague,  moral  Black 
Death.  My  language  is  not  too  strong. 
Today  the  efforts  at  character  building 
and  development  of  moral  fiber  in  our 
youth  on  the  part  of  parents,  teachers, 
churchmen,  mental  hygienists  the 
world  over,  are  being  neutralized  and 
undermined  by  the  base  and  demoral¬ 
izing  features  of  the  majority  of  mov¬ 
ing  pictures.  We  have  learned  to 
quarantine  against  bodily  contagion, 
let  us  also  quarantine  against  mental 
and  moral  contagion  —  against  the 
Germs  which  Infect  the  Mind. 

The  book  by  Henry  James  Forman, 
“Our  Movie  Made  Children,”  recently 
published  and  already  widely  dis¬ 
cussed,  should  be  read  by  every  parent 
and  schoolteacher  in  the  land.  The 
careful  scientific  investigation  on 
which  this  book  is  based  was  a  public 
service  of  the  highest  importance.  Too 
much  weight  cannot  be  given  to  the 
findings  therein  disclosed,  and  no  one 
who  will  take  the  trouble  to  read  the 
book  but  will  be  roused  to  a  new  con¬ 
ception  and  realization  of  the  incal¬ 
culably  great  importance  of  the  moving 
picture  in  our  life.  Its  possibilities 
for  good  or  evil  are  infinite.  There 
are  no  ideas  which  cannot  by  it  be 
transmitted  to  the  people.  The  mov¬ 
ing  picture  rightly  employed  might 
well  bring  to  pass  a  millenium  of 
peace,  economic  justice,  health,  crea¬ 
tive  education,  and  world  happiness 
for  mankind. 
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Units  in  World  History.  Development 
of  Modern  Europe.  By  John  T.  Oreennn 
and  J.  Madison  Oathany.  Published  by 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.,  New 
York,  1934.  710  pp.  Price  $1.96. 

The  authors  have  attempted  to  pick 
out  from  the  vast  field  of  history  signifi¬ 
cant  units  of  work  that  are  necessary  to 
an  understanding'  and  appreciation  of  the 
present-day  world.  Manifestly,  large 
blocks  of  material  have  been  omitted. 
There  are  probably  a  dozen  or  a  dozen 
and  a  half  great  movements  in  human 
history  that  should  be  emphasized  for 
their  present-day  values  and  implications. 
Some  may  differ  with  the  selection  of 
units  that  the  authors  have  made,  but 
few  will  question  their  basic  idea  of  a 
few  well  chosen  being  infinitely  better 
and  more  worth-while  than  just  a  pre¬ 
sentation  of  a  great  mass  of  historical 
facts.  The  book  is  divided  into  four 
parts:  (1)  European  History  to  About 
1200  A.  D. ;  (2)  European  History  to 

About  1800  A.  D. ;  (3)  Modern  Times;  and 
(4)  Modern  World  Problems.  The  units 
are  well  chosen  and  interestingly  cap¬ 
tioned,  as :  “How  the  Christian  Church 
Brought  Light  Into  the  Dark  Ages,”  “How 
Feudalism  Was  the  First  Step  Toward 
Orderlj'  Government  From  the  Chaos  of 
Barbarian  Invasions,”  “How  the  Renais¬ 
sance  Induced  a  Few  Men  to  Study  and 
Think  About  the  World  Around  Them,” 
“How  Inventions  of  the  Last  Two  Centu¬ 
ries  Have  Revolutionized  the  Life  of  the 
People,”  “Will  War  Destroy  Civilization  or 
Can  Civilization  Outlaw  War?”  “A  New 
Challenge  to  Democracy:  Can  It  Be  Made 
to  Function  as  Efficiently  as  a  Dictator¬ 
ship?”  etc. 

The  book  is  well  written.  It  judiciously 
minimizes  detail  and  makes  great  move¬ 
ments  and  trends  significant.  Its  lan¬ 
guage  is  clear  and  vivid.  It  points  out 
well  the  origin  and  development  of  , pres¬ 
ent  day  movements  and  institutions.  The 
treatment  of  n.odem  world  problems  is 
able,  fair,  and  lucid.  There  is  a  wealth 
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of  splendid  and  appropriate  illustrations. 
The  maps  are  good.  The  book  contains 
excellent  teaching  devices,  that  the 
teacher  would  do  well  to  utilize.  Student 
aids  of  varied  types  are  found  at  the 
end  of  each  unit ;  and  these  should  prove 
to  be  useful  in  motivating  and  promoting 
self-activity  on  the  part  of  the  students. 
For  each  unit  an  excellent  list  of  refer¬ 
ence  readings  is  given. 

The  book  is  a  splendid  addition  to  the 
growing  field  of  textbooks  dealing  with 
world  history.  —  Franklin  C.  Roberts, 
Boston  University. 

The  Book  of  American  Poetry.  Selected 
by  Edxcin  Markham.  Wm.  H.  Wise  &  Com¬ 
pany.  1934.  894  pp.  Price,  $1.50. 

Originally  published  in  three  volumes, 
the  publishers  have  now  brought  out  these 
masterpieces  by  America’s  greatest  poets 
in  a  single  volume.  The  forewords  by  Ed¬ 
win  Markham  are  brief,  critical  and  help¬ 
ful  to  the  general  reader.  Of  his  own 
poems  but  four  are  included  :  Child  of  My 
Heart,  Lincoln,  The  Man  With  the  Hoe, 
and  Virgilia.  If  one  dare  criticise  at  all 
it  would  be  that  too  many  poets  and  too 
few  of  their  poems  are  included. 

Classical  Myth  and  Degend.  By  .4.  R. 
Hope  Moncrieff.  Wm.  H.  Wise  &  Company. 
1934.  443  pp.  Price  $2.50. 

Although  these  myths  and  legends  have 
been  told  many  times  and  illustrated  in 
various  ways,  each  new  presentation 
seems  to  be  an  improvement  upon  those 
that  preceded  it.  The  numerotts  and  well 
selected  illustrations,  eight  reproduced  in 
colors,  the  stirring  and  altogether  de¬ 
lightful  way  in  which  the  tales  are  writ¬ 
ten,  make  this  book  a  welcome  addition 
to  one’s  shelves. 

To  Have  and  To  Hold.  By  Mary  John¬ 
son,  with  Tntroduci ion,  notes  and  sugges¬ 
tions  for  study  by  Grace  f^honp  of  the 
Shortridge  High  School,  Indianapolis,  In¬ 
diana.  Houghton-Mifflin  Company.  435  pp 

In  arranging  this  historic.al  novel  of  the 
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\  irginia  colony  for  classroom  use.  Miss 
Shoup  wisely  recommends  that  “it  should 
not  be  worked  over  too  much  but  left  to 
speak  for  itself.”  Twenty  papes  of  notes, 
questions  arranered  by  chapters,  sug'ges- 
tions  for  compositions  and  «]ue.stions  from 
recent  college  entrance  examination  board 
papers  seem  to  offer  ample  “work.” 

Source  Materials  on  the  Learning- 
Teaching  Unit.  By  John  P.  Wynne  and 
Samuel  M,  Holton,  Jr.  The  Herald  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  Farmville,  Virginia,  1934. 
150  pp.  Price  $1.00. 

This  book  consists  of  quotations  and 
original  materials  illustrative  of  the  con¬ 
ceptions,  principles  and  procedures  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  senior  author  in  “The 
Learning-Teaching  Unit,”  published  by 
the  same  company  last  spring.  The  two 
books  together  supply  the  necessary  theo¬ 
retical  and  practical  materials  that  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  teacher  inter¬ 
ested  in  unit  teaching,  whether  on  the 
elementary,  the  secondary,  or  the  college 
level.  They  should  find  a  place  in  method 
courses  and  courses  in  the  technique  of 
teaching  in  teacher-training  institutions 
and  also  be  very  useful  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  curriculum  programs  in  state  and 
city  school  systems. 

The  Professional  Treatment  of  the 
Subject-Matter  of  Arithmetic,  Grades 
One  to  Six.  By  Elias  A.  Bond.  310  pp., 
including  bibliography.  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  1934. 

This  is  a  doctor’s  dissertation  at 
Teachers  College,  Contribution  No.  525.  It 
is  a  little  unusual.  A  doctor’s  dissertation 
is  supposedly  a  research  which  discovers 
new  truth.  This  is  not  a  research.  It 
is  a  summary,  mostly  from  secondary 
sources,  of  the  professional  and  historical 
treatment  of  topics  in  arithmetic  usually 
assigned  to  the  first  six  grades.  The  top¬ 
ics  treated  in  order  are ;  Number  Concepts, 
Addition,  Subtraction,  Multiplication,  Di¬ 
vision,  Common  Fractions,  Decimals,  Per¬ 
centage,  Denominate  Numbers,  and  Prob¬ 
lem  Solving.  In  addition  to  the  ten  chap¬ 
ters  dealing  with  the  ten  topics  just  men¬ 
tioned,  there  is  a  chapter  on  the  doctrine 
of  transfer,  another  on  testing,  and  an¬ 


other  on  teacher-training  courses.  The 
bibliography  is  extensive  and  selected  with 
reasonable  care. 

The  most  persistent  suggestion  one  re¬ 
ceives  in  reading  these  chapters  is  that 
the  view-point  is  traditional,  and  that  the 
author  does  not  distinguish  between  opin¬ 
ion  and  evidence  in  reaching  his  conclu¬ 
sions.  This  statement  is  made  notwith¬ 
standing  the  fact  that  there  is  much  of 
the  modem  viewpoint  in  the  treatment, 
particularly  the  acceptance  of  modern  re¬ 
search  in  general  on  the  omission  of  use¬ 
less  topics. 

Instead  of  reviewing  the  entire  book 
in  detail,  it  will  be  more  helpful  to  set  out 
specific  points  illustrating  the  above  gen¬ 
eral  criticism.  On  page  3,  “standard  pro¬ 
ficiency”  is  referred  to  in  terms  of  stand¬ 
ard  test  medians  which,  in  general,  accept 
a  grade  of  proficiency  entirely  unsatis¬ 
factory.  Standardized  tests  in  arithmetic 
are,  for  the  most  part,  poorly  constructed. 
The  standards  are  based  upon  norms  of 
performance  that  do  not  recognize  the 
drill  nature  of  the  subject,  nor  do  they 
recognize  that  in  drill  subjects  perfect 
scores  only  are  acceptable. 

On  page  11,  analyses  of  processes  into 
teaching  steps  are  referred  to  on  the  basis 
of  the  usual  analysis  made  at  the  desk 
of  a  university  professor  on  an  o  priora 
basis,  neglecting  two  important  features : 
first,  the  limitations  of  business  usage ; 
second,  the  actual  mistakes  made  by  chil¬ 
dren.  When  these  two  features  are  con¬ 
sidered,  then  the  usual  analysis  into  steps 
is  seen  to  represent  a  theoretical,  academic 
approach  entirely  unjustifiable  either  by 
business  usage  or  pupil  needs. 

The  discussion  of  number  concepts  on 
pages  34  and  35  is  based  largely  upon 
academic  and  theoretical  discussions,  in 
which  opinion  is  considered  synonymous 
with  evidence.  In  the  same  discussion, 
the  noteworthy  study  of  Buckingham  and 
MacLatchy  is  interpreted  in  the  tradi¬ 
tional  way,  thus  using  it  for  unjustifiable 
drill  procedures  in  grades  one  and  two. 
Other  studies  based  upon  evidence,  are 
entirely  neglected. 

In  the  treatment  of  arithmetic  topics 
there  are  many  fine  suggestions  for  teach- 
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♦‘rs  in  training, — suggestions  of  extended 
meaning,  desirable  supplementary  mate¬ 
rial,  and  methods  of  procedure,  including 
motivating  plans  v^'hich  should  develop  an 
enriche<l  background  for  the  teacher  and 
further  her  Interest  in  the  teaching  of 
the  topics.  In  fact,  the  entire  work  is  a 
good  summary  of  the  traditional  view¬ 
point,  bringing  together  the  manj'  valu¬ 
able  suggestions  that  have  develoj)ed  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  century. 

It  will  be  worth  while  to  note  one  of 
these  chapters  more  in  detail  and  a  little 
more  critically.  T.ake,  for  example,  the 
chapter  on  denominate  numbers  and  meas¬ 
urements.  This  chapter  is  full  of  minor 
mis-statements  and  recommendations 
which  are  entirely  unsupported  by  busi¬ 
ness  usage.  The  statement  is  made  that 
Congress  has  specified  the  meter  as  our 
basic  unit  of  measure  of  length.  This  is 
incorrect.  Permission  to  use  metric  tinits 
was  given  by  the  Congress  in  a  law  passed 
in  1866.  By  interpretation,  the  Bureau 
of  Standards  has  sought  to  make  Meter 
Bar  No.  20  the  basis  of  cur  system  of 
weights  and  measures.  (Order  of  April  5, 
1893.)  This  is  entirely  extra-legal.  The 
Bureau  of  Standards  was  created,  not  as 
an  agency  of  propaganda,  but  rather  to 
define,  standardize,  and  regulate  the  meas¬ 
ures  previously  authorized  by  the  Con¬ 
gress. 

The  statement  is  made  on  page  243  of 
Dr.  Bond’s  summary  that  in  countries  that 
use  the  metric  system  the  ease  of  learn¬ 
ing  the  measures  is  greatly  increased. 
This  is  clearly^ a  mis-statement,  based 
upon  failure  to  secure  objective  check.  In 
fact,  the  entire  discussion  of  the  metric 
system  is  in  terms  similar  to  the  original 
academic  report  submitted  to  the  French 
Constitutional  Assembly  in  1792  and  re¬ 
peated  in  the  form  of  wishful  propaganda 
from  that  time  until  the  present.  .As  a 
matter  of  fact,  measuring  in  metric  units 
is  no  different  from  measuring  in  custom¬ 
ary  units.  The  liter  is  halved  and  quar¬ 
tered.  The  meter  is  halved  and  quar¬ 
tered.  Butter  is  sold  by  the  pound,  half- 
pound  and  quarter-pound  in  metric  Eu¬ 
rope  exactly  as  in  America,  except  that 


in  metric  Europe  the  pound  referred  to 
as  such  is  the  half-kilogram, — not  one  of 
the  units  of  the  metric  system,  but  a  half¬ 
unit.  In  other  words,  careful  study  of 
the  metric  system  shows  that  it  is  an 
academic  product,  not  well  suited  to  trade 
and  gradually  modified  to  meet  trade  con¬ 
ditions,  such  modification  being,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  in  the  direction  of  the  old,  custom¬ 
ary  units. 

There  is,  throughout  this  chapter  on 
denominate  numbers  and  measures,  evi¬ 
dence  of  no  particular  objective  view¬ 
point, — merely  the  traditional  accumula¬ 
tion.  Study  of  measures  in  business 
would  lead  to  entirely  different  conclu¬ 
sions  and  a  greatly  simplified  treatment. 
This  particular  chapter  is  p<jssibly  the 
worst  one  in  the  book,  and  yet  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  common  fractions  and  decimals 
lags  little  behind.  In  other  words.  Doctor 
Bond’s  study  merely  tends  to  perpetuate 
tradition.  It  is  uncritical.  It  does  not 
provide  for  objective  check  on  usage  and 
therefore  appears  to  justify  the  carrying 
forward  of  the  traditional  load  on  the 
basis  of  training  the  mental  powders. 

The  chapter  on  problem  solving  shows 
the  same  general  deficiencies.  It  is  based 
upon  the  academic,  traditional  viewpoint, 
with  no  particular  outlook  upon  usage  in 
business  and  society,  Deneral  training 
appears  to  be  the  aim. 

The  chapter  on  testing  in  arithmetic 
contains  a  good,  brief  historical  treatment 
of  the  development  of  tests  in  arithmetic. 
It  is  lacking  in  pertinent  suggestions  on 
the  use  of  tests  in  a  teaching  program. 
The  author  deserves  credit  for  endorsing 
the  100%  standard  for  drill  tests,  although 
he  fails  to  show  the  evidence  supporting  it. 

The  book  is  not  a  suitable  guide  for 
professional  training  in  arithmetic,  since 
it  leaves  untouched  the  vital  problems  in 
curriculum  and  methods,  but  it  will  be 
valuable  as  a  desk  copy  for  reference  on 
the  history  of  many  phases  of  arithmetic 
as  the  author  has  shown  keen  insight 
and  mature  judgment  in  interpreting 
traditional  practices  and  available  stud¬ 
ies. — Guy  M.  Wilson,  Boston  University. 
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